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EDITORIAL 
VIOLENCE AND VANDALISM IN OUR SCHOOLS 


In 1974Senator Birch Bayh headed acommittee to investigate juve- 
nile delinquency. The committee surveyed 757 school districts en- 
rolling approximately half of the nation's school children, The survey 
revealed that over 100 students were murdered on school grounds in 
1973, and vandalism ran over 500 million dollars. Recent NEA Teacher 
Opinion Polls indicate 50,000 to 60,000 teachers are physically as- 


saulted every school year. 2 Although recognizing the gravity of the 
situation professional educators disagree on the best approach to 
reducing the scope of the problem. For example, the November issue 
of Phi Delta Kappa presented two ends of a continuum in responding 
to the violence and vandalism in our schools. Joseph Wint advocated 
the side of law and order emphasizing discipline and reported that 
this led to increased SAT scores and an end to violence at Wyandanch 
High School in Long Island.3 Dennis Van Avery stressed ahumanitarian 
approach to permit growth of trust, caring, feeling and sharing.4 
He reported promising results. The problem of destruction and vio- 
lence is pressing. It requires educators best efforts at analysis. 

This study will explore two facets of the problem and suggest a 
tentative response to the growing problem of violence and vandalism. 
First, responsibility as a dimension of both autonomy and maturity 
will be explored. Second, emerging attention to and concern for 
solipsism will be analyzed. Third, there will be a tentative response 
to alleviate the increasingly destructive action of students. 

The act of vandalism or violence is assumed to be willful or mali- 
cious destruction of public or private property. The intent is to de- 
face or destroy. The issue is by no means new to our time. Marcus 
Aurelius noted that men suffer from one another, and perhaps the 
largest part of human suffering comes to man from those who he 
calls his brothers. He further indicated that every man should live 
in such a way as to discharge his duty and to trouble himself about 
nothing else.5 The Classical-Christian tradition focused on respon- 
sibility, duty, and authority as the bedrock of certainty for social 
order, Administrative theorists have long used the Weberian model 
of Theory X as asymbol of traditional lines of authority and respon- 
sibility, with focus not on freedom but on uniformity of organiza- 
tional purpose, All these responses to human behavior were designed 
to protect and preserve the existing order. In the last decade there 
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has been a generalized revolt against authority and tradition, that 
Robert Nisbet feels is as great as any since the Roman Empire. ® 
Societies throughout history have sought to balance freedom and 
authority; rights and responsibility; immediacy and continuity with 
the weight of evidence on the side of external constraint providing 
parameters for individual acts, Fascism, Communism, Nazism, were 
forms of monism seeking to provide social order, not individual free- 
dom, as an answer to the age-old dilemma of rights and responsibili- 
ties. Western democracies were in a sense a social democratic ex- 
periment focusing on individual freedoms in choice and decision making. 
Educational systems indemocracies sought to balance individual rights 
and responsibilities. A view of the nature of man which entailed a 
positive and optimistic expectation that individuals would and could 
perceive consequences of actions for the social good and act accord- 
ingly. Part of Western Democratic belief in such a potential for 
man can rightly be laid at the door of a religious tradition. The po- 
tential and possibility of individual acts done in line with regard for 
consequences is deeply embedded in faith. 

Admittedly, the unity of freedom and order, which lies hidden 

in the depths of the divine, remains impenetrable for the 

patchwork of our knowledge. We must be content to contem- 

plate the growth of freedom out of subordination--a fulfill- 

ment ultimately incomprehensible, yet still actualized from 

time to time. 

Man's unique capacity to communicate, to utilize hands and feet 
directed by apotentially rational mind never assures that these unique 
gifts cannot become weapons of destruction. Thus, the rise and fall 
of civilizations. 

Thomas Jefferson saw schools as the route to an enlightened and 
responsible citizenry to protect the republic from ignorance under 
whatever banner it operates. 

Whereas . . . experience hath shown, that... those en- 
trusted with power have, in time, and by slow operations, 
preverted it into tyranny; and it is believed that the most 
effectual means of preventing this, would be to illuminate 
as far as practicable, the minds of the people at large... 38 

This statement is an article of faith in the role and function of 
schools to protect and preserve an open society. He further notes 
the limits of freedom. 

The rights of conscience we never submitted, we could not 
submit. We are answerable for them to our God. The legiti- 
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mate powers of government extend to such acts only as are 
injurious to others. 9 

School authority represented by administrators and teachers was 
viewed historically as an obligation and duty to use whatever power 
available to minimize willful and malicious destruction and maximize 
responsible action. Vandals by their acts reject the authority repre- 
sented in and by the school. If this rejection rests in part on the be- 
lief that schools are not based on popular mandate, Slote notes: (1) 
Egalitarian ideas about institutional organization can be profoundly 
destructive when applied to higher education. Democracy does not 
require hostility to all forms of authority not resting on a popular 
mandate. (2) The student is or ought to be in a position of seeking 
to acquire some definable species of intellectual or practical compe- 
tence through an organized course of instruction. (3) On completion 
of this instruction the students' achievement is certified by those 
who have supervised him through the school. (4) Students enter into 
animplicit contract with faculty and administration authorizing them 
to apply various kinds of pressures to encourage individual growth. 
(5) There is an implicit contract like that in the field of patient— 
doctor relation. In medicine self-determination involves the right 
to decide whether to seek medical care at all andif so to decide what 
kind of care to seek and from whom. It cannot involve the right to 
decide how a doctor is to treat a case since he was sought for com- 
petency the patient did not have.10 Thus, school authorities are to 
represent a balance between freedom and order and to preserve con- 
servative functions of the school. One might argue that compulsory 
education takes away the student's right to choose not to attend 
school and thus vandalism is a rejection of forced schooling. Com- 
pulsory education implies a social contract between student and the 
society. It isnot to be viewed as a threat but as an opportunity pro- 
vided at public expense for future participating citizens to gain a 
larger parameter of elevating vision. As Jefferson noted, the twin 
evil of bigotry and persecution could be avoided in the United States 
by a vigorous policy of enlightenment. "To penetrate and dissipate 
these clouds of darkness, the general mind must be strengthened by 
education."11 Thus, public education is a gift of a society to its 
youth. 

Vandalism implies a lack of purpose and an unwillingness to take 
responsibility for participation in society's best efforts to provide 
an enlightened citizenry. Individual responsibility for an act involves 
recognition of the consequences of that act on, toward, and for so- 
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ciety. Recognition of consequences of an action infers autonomy and 
maturity. The autonomy of an individual is reflected in the ability 
to gain a sense of "ontological self-direction" which is the basis for 
developing a sense of human totality. It is this self-direction that 
provides an individual with the moral strength to act responsibly 
whether or not there is an authority figure in the school building. 
Acts of vandalism far too often reflect adichotomy between respon- 
sibility for agiven act and responsibility to others for that act. The 
vandal reflects a crisis in attitudes toward human beings, towards 
what we are, and to the facilities that represent social gifts to 
youths ,12 The act of vandalism for whatever intent or lack of intent 
is a symbol of social decay, conflicting values, aimlessness and a 
protest against a system. A first response to vandalism is the de- 
velopment of asense of responsibility for individual acts. A religious 
sense of ontological self direction provides a base for autonomy and 
maturity in analyzing social consequences of action. A key perhaps 
that might be found in a religious sense is asense of purpose inhuman 
existence. Such purpose might well provide a bridge between the 
various stages of development set forth by Piaget and Kohlberg. The 
bridge could provide the transition from moral heteronomy to moral 
autonomy. 13 
A pragmatic sense of self direction entailing disciplined action in 
light of consequences of a given act was noted by Dewey. Dewey was 
careful to seek combining effective release of intelligence with per- 
sonal experience in the democratic way of living. 
‘I have done so purposely because democracy is sooften and so 
naturally associated in our minds with freedom of action, for- 
getting the importance of freed intelligence which is necessary 
to direct and to warrant freedom of action. Unless freedom 
of individual action has intelligence and informed conviction 
back of it, its manifestation is almost sure toresult in con- 
fusion and disorder. The democratic idea of freedom is not 
the right of each individual to do as he pleases, even if it be 
qualified by adding "provided he does not interfere with the 
same freedom on the part of others, "14 
The concept of moral autonomy is inherent in process of growth 
through disciplined inquiry in light of individuals attention to the 
quality of experience. Such focus on quality underlines skill, ability 
and capacity to balance freedom and authority. Vandalism might well 
be the result of what Dewey referred to as the "lost individual", or 
one who has lost loyalties which once held individuals by giving them 
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support, directionand unity of outlook on life.15 Whether this loyalty 
is found through a religious sense or a common faith in the potential 
for individuals to act responsibly, the role of school authority whether 
reflected by administrator or teacher, is tochannel individual search 
toward moral autonomy and maturity. No one blends religious sense 
and common faith better than Whitehead: 
What I am now insisting is that the principle of progress is 
from within; the discovery is made by ourselves, the disci- 
pline is self-discipline, and the fruition is the outcome of our 
own initiative. ... The ultimate motive power, alike in 
science, in morality, and in religion, is the sense of value, 
the sense of importance. It takes the various forms of won- 
der, of curiosity, of reverence, or worship, of tumultuous 
desire for merging personality in something beyond itself, 16 

Thus, is set the route for emerging out of immediacy and into a 
sense of meaning, purpose and value in human existence. 

Current emphasis on value clarification games focus on self esteem, 
empathy, warmth, rapport, communication, self exploration and 
analysis. These concerns are important in developing affective do- 
main learnings and understandings. Yet, the danger lies in a sense of 
overemphasis, overfocus, on self rather than on others. Passionate 
intensity of the moment, immediacy, feeling, self gratification--all 
work to the detriment of a sense of responsibility for the other in 
space and time. There tends to be a lack of awareness to the long- 
term consequences of a given act. A rock thrown through a window 
is adestructive, violent act based on immediate gratification, not 
on the longterm consequences. An integrative, holistic concept of 
response and participation is lacking. There is lack of understanding 
of the role of the individual as a model maker through and in his human 
participation.17 There is further a lack of perception of man as a 
"world-shaper. "18 The challenge of solipsism is its sense of aliena- 
tion, isolation and separation of act and consequence. Acts of van- 
dalism are not separated’ from consequences. Such acts result in 
increased social burdens whether through more restrictive agents or 
increased forms of security. No man is an island. We cannot act in 
isolation and without social consequences. Nor can duty or responsi- 
bility be separated from freedom and rights. They are interrelated 
terms, A student has a right to attend schools which have not been 
vandalized. A teacher has a right to work in a classroom which has 
not been vandalized. Thus, vandals take away the rights of others. 
The balance between rights and responsibilities requires a careful 
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analysis of the danger of excesses of solipsism. Social orders may 
be endangered with a wave of immediacy disrespecting rights of 
others and failing to understand the consequences of acts. 

Perhaps part of the problem of overemphasis onself and immediacy 
grows out of current acceptance of a narrow focus of humanism. 
Maslow for example refers to the good life of the self-actualizing 
person. He notes self-actualizing people are gratified sufficiently 
in all their needs. Maslow speaks of forces within the individual as 
found in sentences such as I need to... "This we may call ‘inner 
requiredness' and it is felt as a kind of self-indulgence rather than 
asa duty."19 Carl Rogers refers to valuing in the mature person as 
openness of the individual to experiences within himself.29 The con- 
cept of ontological self-discipline is not always clear in such state- 
ments, The commitments of religious and philosophical ought are 
missing. This isnot to deny the importance of self analysis, explora- 
tion and satisfaction, but to suggest overemphasis and focus on needs 
and underemphasis on duty neglects the reciprocal relationships be- 
tween authority and justice; freedom and control necessary to any 
society. It is the main business of the family and the school, Dewey 
notes, to influence directly the formation and growth of attitudes 
and dispositions emotional, intellectual and moral.21 This is a call 
to disciplined action inlight of social consequences therefrom, Sidney 
Hook finds of skepticism and indifference toward lawful — 

To be law abiding in some circles is to be "a square" 

Therefore, our goal must now be to build up and strengthen 
a mood of respect for the law, for civil obedience to laws... 
To have the positive law on the side of right and justice is to 


have a at: iee weapon that makes for voluntary compli- 
ance. 


Democratic societies require sharing, consensus and respect for 
self and other. Willful and malicious destruction of public school 
property requires rethinking theories of individualism to develop new 
coping strategies. If such rethinking requires us to look to religious 
commitments and common faith in disciplined inquiry of history, we 
should not tarry of fear of being called traditionalists. Stressing 
balance between the dimensions of actions in light of requirements 
for organized society merely reflects reciprocity between freedom 
and justice. Order in action reflects to a degree order in thought. 
Ontological self-direction and purpose enables individual and social 
stability, continuity and disciplined change. As C.I. Lewis notes: 
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The mind will always be capable of discovering that order 

which is a requisite to knowledge, because a mind such as 

ours, set down in any chaos that can be conjured up, would 

proceed to elicit significance by abstraction, analysis and 

organization, to introduce order by conceptual classification 

and categorical delimitation of the real, and would through 

learning from accumulated experience, anticipate the future 

in ways which increasingly satisfy its practical intent. 23 

There are no easy answers to vandalism. However, tentative pro- 

visional suggestions tolessen if not eliminate the most glaring, costly 
abuses will be attempted. Increased participation in decision making 
processes where feasible and possible would gain asense of belonging 
and purpose among students. Specific educational aims in operation 
demonstrate how specific schools have dealt with vandalism. Sunny- 
vale School District in California initiated a number of community 
projects which led to a sense of belonging to a group with a purpose, 
a sense of identity and responsibility. In time a total community 
approach to engaging youth in a variety of activities from field trips, 
dancing, recreational activities, gardening and landscape clean up 
projects developed asense of autonomy and ontological self discipline 
which greatly reduced school vandalism. Students were engaged in 
planning activities during and after school both in respect to their 
own projects and in respect to student-faculty-administration deci- 
sions. 24 As Dewey noted, "Absence of participation tends to produce 
lack of interest and concern on the part of those shut out." 5 Stu- 
dents and teachers should have the opportunity to participate in the 
formation of aims, methods of materials, even rules of the school 
of which he is a part.26 Dewey reinforced his belief in the positive 
effects of participation in decision making by noting "habitual exclu- 
sion has the effect of reducing a sense of responsibility for what is 
done and its consequences, "27 

The delicate and difficult task of developing character and 

good judgment in the young needs every stimulus and inspira- 

tion possible. It is impossible that the work should not be 

better done when teachers have that understanding of what 

they are doing that comes from having shared in forming its 

guiding ideas, 28 

The administrative role in maintaining an organizational climate 

conducive to positive discipline inquiry and maturity incare for school 
facilities is clearly pointed out by Dewey: 

The administrator will conceive adult education to be a neces- 
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sary part of his job. . . in the sense that only as the public 
is brought to understand the needs and possibilities of the 
creative education of the young, can such education be vitally 
effective. He will realize that public education is essentially 
education of the public; directly, through teachers and stu- 
dents in the school; indirectly, through communicating to 
others his own ideals and standards, inspiring others with the 
enthusiasm of himself and his staff for the function of in- 
telligence in the transformation of society. 29 

The function of intelligence refers to self direction, autonomy and 
standards of conduct generally accepted by the social order. Thus, 
quality of action is viewed in terms of social consequences of these 
acts. In 1931, John Dewey noted that thinking takes place in a scale 
of degrees of distance from the — of an immediate situation 
in which something has to be done. 99 

He further noted that the first, if most limited consideration, is 
the range and vitality of the experience of the thinker himself, that 
is, his most direct personal experience . . . which may be personal, 
curtailed, one-sided, distorted. The remedy, however, is not isola- 
tion, alienation from society but rather increased acquaintance with 
the experience of others bothcontemporary and historical 31 Surely, 
this is aroute to assisting indecreasing if not eliminating the under- 
lying causes of vandalism under whatever banner it flies. As youth 
are brought into varied activities in decision making and projects in- 
volvement with others, they will gain not only a sense of personal 
worth and value but of self, directed, purposeful discipline. Such 
involvement will eliminate or lessen frustration, alienation, isola- 
tion, and a lack of relationship with institutional purposes. 

We have explored responsibility and solipsism with a provisional 
analysis of educational aims that might respond to the underlying 
causes of vandalism. In conclusion, Dewey in Human Nature and Con- 
duct relates the primary themes of this paper: 

Liability is the beginning of responsibility. We are held ac- 
countable by others for the consequences of our acts. They 
visit their like and dislike of these consequences upon us. In 
vain do we claim that these are not ours; that they are pro- 
ducts of ignorance not design, or are incidents in the execu- 
tion of a most laudable scheme. Their authorship is imputed 
tous. We are disapproved, and disapproval is not an inner 
state of mind but a most definite act. Others say to us by 
their deeds we donot care a fig whether you did this deliber- 
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ately or not. We intend that you shall deliberate before you 
do it again, and that if possible your deliberation shall pre- 
vent arepetition of this act we object to. ... The individual 
is held accountable for what he has done inorder that he may 
be responsive in what he is going todo. Gradually persons 
learn by dramatic imitation to hold themselves accountable, 
and liability becomes a voluntary deliberate acknowledgement 
— are our own, that their consequenc.s come from 
us.° 
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POLICY, PRACTICALITIES, AND PHILOSOPHY: REFLECTIONS 
ON THE STATE OF THE ART IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Gregory A. Daneke 


What Ought? The Traditional Question 

Political Science as an intellectual exercise predates all of its 
fellow social sciences with the possible exception of history. Analyti- 
cal inquiries into man's relationship to the state can be traced to 
the writings of classical antiquity. But, of course in its earlier 
forms political science was very different than it is today. One par- 
ticular difference is the matter of "what ought." Plato and other 
great thinkers of the past were concerned about how "the State" could 
mirror the harmony of the cosmos, or if indeed man's creation could 
match that of the Gods. The traditional questions were: "What is 
the nature of the Good State?" "What is Justice?" and "How can so- 
ciety be structured to make men virtuous?" (remembering that for 
the ancient Greeks virtue was self-knowledge or self-realization), 1 

These esoteric inquiries into what ought to be were soon replaced 
with concern for what "is." In fact, it was Plato's own student Aris- 
totle, in his descriptive and comparative study of the Greek City 
States, who became the forebearer of contemporary political sci- 
ence's painful elaboration of the factual.2 Consideration of man's 
proper role or his inevitable telos (end or essence) were relocated to 
the realm of political philosophy. Furthermore, questions of man's 
moral and ethical being were gradually relocated to an entirely sepa- 
rate discipline, namely, Ethics or more recently Metaethics. (To 
distinguish this area of study, it may be well to evoke John Hospers' 
analogy that Metaethics is to normative inquiry as the philosophy of 
science is to empirical investigation.) Despite the significance of 
these studies, their role has been of passive spectator. 

Those fragments of critical inquiries which remained in political 
science were stored away in cob-webcovered archives and brought out 
periodically for Ph.D. exams and other festive occasions. Debates 
over "the mind-body problem," "the free-will controversy, " and the 
"Is-Ought question" afforded useful mental gymnastics, and thus 
such issues were kept-around for general amusement. Not until the 
mid-50s did open hostility arise within the discipline toward these 
harmless remnants of political sciences' normative past. 


Professor Daneke is in the Department of Political Science at Okla- 
home State University. 
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Old Dog, New Tricks: The Behavioral Revolution 

With the onset of the so-called "Behavioral Revolution, " political 
science began to take itself more seriously, particularly with regard 
to the term "Science." Throughout the social sciences there was a 
concerted effort to imitate advances in the hard (physical) sciences. 
As Thomas Landon Thorson has noted, political science was seeking 
after anonexistent textbook version of science in which description, 
explanation, and prediction follow in inexorable sequence.3 During 
the height of this era, political scientists were counting and cate- 
gorizing all manner of social phenomenon, but voter behavior and roll 
call in congress were found particularly interesting. Philosophical 
concepts were fine, if one could quantify and thus operationalize 
them. If not, they were, by definition, not the business of political 
science. 

Normative inquiries were almost totally ostracized, for as David 
Easton and other giants of the 60s admonished, if political science 
would be authentic science it must be value free.4 "Ought" state- 
ments were reduced to apparitions. Political science could only iden- 
tify what "is" and incertain rare circumstances what might be in the 
immediate future. But it should never attempt to make value judg- 
ments about what ought to be the case. (Irrespective of these aspira- 
tions, Charles Taylor and others have suggested that political science 
never has achieved this desired neutrality. Even the highly descrip- 
tive studies harbor subtle inferences about the viability of one sys- 
tem, form, or approach over another. )5 

The extreme behavioralism which affected or infected political 
science probably reached its reductio ad-adsurdum with the political 
writings of psychologists such as B.F. Skinner. Skinner by asserting 
that man is merely automaton buffeted by "environmental contingen- 
cies," attempts to also demonstrate how human freedom and dignity 
are a farce. Thus, politically speaking, Skinner manages to do away 
with the entire Western jurisprudential tradition which attributes 
responsible agency to man. © The normative implications of Skinner's 
thesis are of course frightening. More frightening yet is Skinner's 
prediction of the brave new world to come which he caricatures him- 
self in his novel, Walden Two. But then these normative problems 
were not the proper business of political science, and what the voters 
of America felt about the entire matter was quite hard to tell. 

Not only did the focus upon the "is" render political science pros- 
trate in terms of combating Skinnerian aporisms, it made political 
science anapologist for the status quo. Group theorists sawno norm- 
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ative implications in their descriptions of the perverted system as 
authentic democracy, for surely through the staged conflict of spe- 
cial interests, the "public interest" would come out in the wash. Only 
a handful of sceptics such as Theodore Lowi were willing to suggest 
that description had become prescription, and that political science 
was subtly advocating bankrupt procedural processes on the assump- 
tion that substantive elements (the ends or products of government, 
e.g. justice) were only the concern of non-democratic countries. 7 

In essence: the assumption was that only the Soviet Gosplan can 
make decisions based upon what they think is best. In America best 
never enters in, the system is merely concerned that the rules of 
the decision-making game are followed, and currently the rules spe- 
cify the bargaining between interest groups will take place. If of 
course makes no difference that not every American has a group, and 
that not all groups have equal bargaining resources, for equity is 
another one of those nasty value issues. 


Policy and Practicalities: The Post-Behavioral Epoch 

Gradually and under its own power, political science emerged from 
its preoccupations with the ideology of behavioralism, no worse the 
wear of its methodological self-flagilation. Two factors account for 
this disenchantment. The first was the systematic self-awareness 
prompted by recalcitrant traditionalists and young turks. The second 
was the emergence of a new demand for relevance. 

This demand that political science become more relevant to the 
actual activities of the political system was not an isolated incident. 
In the wake of a tenuous economy, many highly academic pursuits 
felt the crunch to develop instrumentalities. For political science 
these instrumentalities have taken the forms of its traditional tan- 
gent, public administration, and a new offspring, public policy analy- 
sis. These intellectual activities could develop pragmatic trade-offs 
by either training public servants or perhaps on rare occasions influ- 
encing what government does through an advisory role. 

Calling upon political science to actually attempt tohave an impact 
upon the system by developing innovative approaches to social prob- 
lems tended to free it from its normative inhibitions. Plus, having 
toconfront some of these monumental dilemmas engendered adegree 
of humility about its infant methodologies. This post-behavioral 
epoch would be dominated by a concern for the products rather than 
the process of politics. The quantitative tools redirected toward an 
accounting of government. 
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Where there is an accounting, one assumes that accountability is 
the purpose, and this implies that political science is not merely con- 
cerned with what government does, but how well it is doing. In es- 
sence, the burgeoning domain of policy analysis and forecasting is 
moving political science toward a plateau where it will attempt to 
pass judgment upon the productivity of the political enterprise. Yet, 
such judgments require that political scientists know what ought to 
be done. 

It is noteworthy at this juncture that "what ought to bedone" does 
not necessarily entail a normative discussion. Public administration 
has responded to these types of inquiries for some time on the basis 
of various value-free criteria of efficiency. Administration was 
simply divorced from political decision making, and entailed merely 
discovering the "best" way of achieving the goals of the legislature 
via the direction of the executive. It figured out how to get some- 
thing done, but the "something" was decided elsewhere. Therefore, 
the "ought" in these cases was a purely mechanical result of cost- 
benefit analysis or the like. Administrators were not to reason why, 
theirs was but to do, insuring that the agency did not die, But of 
course, a serious question is raised as to whether this was ever 
really the case. 


The Return of Ought: Administrative Ethics 

As often happens in the Natural Sciences, periodically a group of 
social scientists will attempt to rescue their particular discipline 
from its gravest misconceptions. In this case a few young and some 
old turks got together at a retreat sponsored by the Maxwell School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs and began to inquire into the norma- 
tive aridity as wellas the blatant inaccuracy of the dominant theories 
of Public Administration.8 These reigning canons found their intel- 
lectual origins in the writings of Woodrow Wilson and Max Weber, and 
while never very satisfying as theories go, seemed to weather the 
years in almost religious reverence.? The "New Public Administra- 
tion" as this impetuous avant-garde was labeled, tended to reject 
both the politics-administration dichotomy illustrated above and the 
demand that administration be value-free. It seemed to follow that 
if administrators were actually making political decisions, as they 
were, then what values they held was of integral importance. 

Much as Marx reported "to have found Hegel on his head and set 
Kim upright," the New P.A. represented an inversion of the Old P.A. 
While the Old P.A. aimed at engendering business-like automotons, 
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the thrust of the NewP.A. became inculcating public administrations 
with a more humanistic vision, training them to be guerrillas within 
the bureaucracy.19 Schools of administration were admonished to 
turn out social change agents; unfortunately agencies were not di- 
rected to hire them. Also, some die-hards, like Ira Sharkansky, took 
serious exception to the Platonistic overtones of the New P.A. What 
guarantee did society have that these innovative change agents would 
be benevolent? and, what safeguards were there upon administrative 
discretion?11 The New P.A. seemed caught in the crossfire between 
the critics of unwielding, autonomous bureaucracy and the intellec- 
tual remnants of behavioralism. The legitimacy of these cautions 
has stolen much of the thunder which attended the birth of this move- 
ment, but the hope that administrative theory will vanguard the long 
awaited reunion of politics and philosophy remains. 

Thus far, attempts to realize this promise have been aborted, and 
little discussion of aconcrete nature has found its way into the forum 
of the greater discipline, political science. Nevertheless, the need 
to augment policy inquiries with normative justifications has gener- 
ated a good deal of groping. David K. Hart suggests that what is 
needed is for someone to operationalize the vague value notions of 
the New P.A. and then redirect its.energy into usable axioms, Hart 
contends that by applying such devices as John Rawls' A Theory of 
Justice to the New P.A.'s program for bureaucrat conversion one 
might eventually achieve a more humanistic administration. 12 

Rawls' is a very stimulating attempt to operationalize a concept 
of justice. Also it is an exercise in the art of metaethical analysis, 
i.e., alogical justification of moral judgments. Rawls' is unique from 
many of the dominate theories in contemporary metaethics, largely 
because he is anonrelativist (holding that man's rationality will yield 
certain moral absolutes).13 Furthermore, Rawls is a "social con- 
tract" theory much like Hobbes and Locke, It is based upon a logic 
of "original position." In other words, if individuals were placed in 
a situation of forming a political community and were objective in 
the sense that they were ignorant of the station they would have in 
this new system, they would rationally choose distributive justice (a 
system which benefits the least advantaged). 14 

Rawls' logic is also non-utilitarian (it does not seek the greatest 
good for the greatest number at the expense of the individual). In 
this regard, it is an alternative to theories of economic efficiency 
which rely upon a utility maximizing principle. As Rawls demon- 
strates, his focus upon the individual is much more compatible with 
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the market concepts of economics or the school of policy analysis 
now being called "Public Choice Theory, "~> 

Rawls' form of analysis not only defines equitable treatment, but 
applying it as a base would perhaps insure that administrators were 
utilizing the same value criteria; thus the reservations of Sharkansky 
and the like could be circumvented. Whether or not the application 
of Rawls of metaethical analysis generally will meet these lofty ex- 
pectations, the suggestion that administrators and political scien- 
tists alike retool with the recent advancements in metaethics pro- 
vides food for thought. This does not necessarily imply the accep- 
tance of a technocratic elite made up of "Philosopher-Kings". It 
merely recognizes a need to clarify those values which are clandes- 
tinely transmitted dailey through bureaucratic fiat, and the clarifi- 
cation of values has been the business of metaethics for the past 
hundred years. 

Metaethics during this period has been tightly linked to analytical 
and linquistic philosophy, i.e., it has evolved from a concern for the 
meaning of moral language.16 Just as science has arrived at various 
canons or principles of empirical judgment, metaethics has pursued 
canons of moral judgment. While there has been widespread disagree- 
ment as to the nature and configuration of these principles, certain 
standard devices for adjudicating between conflicting values systems 
have emerged. These devices explore the underlying logic of each 
conflicting value and arrive at an assessment of which is the more 
rationally and/or morally correct. One can perhaps see that such 
analytical devices would aid administrators and policy analysts in 
weighting conflicting claims upon the political and administrative 
apparatus. 

More and more, the real need in policy development is not merely 
to determine which alternative is best in the maximum sense, but 
rather to accommodate the panoply of conflicting interests equitably. 
Policy analysis has labored under the presupposition that ademocratic 
state will automatically reach these accommodations, i.e, that a 
market exists naturally.17 The turbulence of the 60s provided the 
lesson that accommodation and justice were lacking for some groups. 
The simple solution when the market breaks down is to move in with 
a maximizing strategy which usually takes the form of a massive 
redistribution of the goodies imposed from on high. These interven- 
tions of national government seem "just" enough, if you are on the 
receiving end of a domestic aid program and if it is actually effec- 
tive in restoring the market. Policy analysis must address both 
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these "ifs", andthe first one requires adiscussion of the priorities 
of the society and their normative justification. Priorities are not 
just alist provided by the President in his "State of the Union," they 
require a careful synthesis of a diverse set of values. Thus, to the 
extent that policy analysts and public administrators are converging 
upon the identification of priorities, they might profit much from a 
crash course in metaethical analysis. 

As David Berry and Gene Steiker skillfully demonstrate in their 
application of a Rawlsian strategy to problems of regional environ- 
mental management, metaethical analysis furnishes alternatives to 
the maximizing overkill strategies normally applied in the absence of 
market accommodation. In essence, applying Rawls' notion of fair- 
ness, one can discover many subtle accommodations which restore 
equilibrium rather than maximize one interest often at the expense 
of several others.18 This demonstration, while highly hypothetical, 
alludes to the point that if political science, through the vehicles of 
policy and administrative science, is going to readdress questions of 
what "Ought," it would do well to rejuvenate its concern with phi- 
losophy, particularly the contemporary realm of metaethics. 


Conclusion 

This rather polemical discussion was not intended to leave the 
reader with the impression that John Rawls' Theory of Justice is the 
answer to the problems of normative policy inquiry; if anything, it 
is the question. Rawls, like many of the modern ethical analysts 
since Wittgenstein, deals largely with the logic of argumentation 
rather than the content of value judgments, Even as a logical system 
Rawls is not a completely applicable device to the multiplicity of 
issues faced by planners, administrators, and political analysts. 
Nevertheless, Rawls provides a glimpse of a field of inquiry to which 
most political scientists have been oblivious for some time. It may 
well be that the "Ought" will return to the annals of political investi- 
gation after many years of safekeeping in the mysterious realms of 
analytical philosophy, and bring with it the tools of inquiry there 
developed. 
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WILLIAM JAMES' ATTITUDE TOWARD DEATH 


William J. Gavin 


The general physical condition of William James was notoriously 
bad. Perry tells us that James was never very robust, that he lost 
the use of his eyesight twice, suffered irsomnia and weakness of the 
back from 1867 to 1873, and injured his heart in 1898.1! Of these 
events, the third one was certainly the most significant. During the 
last part of the 1860's James went through a serious personal conflict 
with nihilism.2 A careful analysis of this conflict will indicate James' 
views on death and dying. 
As early as 1867 James was acutely depressed by his physical condi- 
tion. Writing to his father from Berlin he said: 
Although I cannot exactly say that I got low spirited, yet 
thoughts of the pistol, the dagger and the bowl began to usurp 
an unduly large part of my attention, and 1 pegan to think that 
some change, even if a hazardous one, was necessary, 3 
Initially James was reluctant to tell anyone of his illness--he be- 
lieved that other people should be’ "protected" from the news. Ina 
letter to Oliver Wendell Holmes, James revealed that he thought of 
telling Holmes in confidence about his misery earlier, but held back, 
partly "because walls have ears, partly from a morbid pride, mostly 
because o£ thehabit of secrecy that had ge»win on me in six months,"4 
What is clear in the above quotes is that James was flirting with 
the stages of depression and detachment regarding death. That he 
did not completely give up the world is clear from the fact that he 
did tell Holmes. His attitude toward death remained the "heroic" one 
of personal struggle and protection of others rather than that of ac- 
ceptance. James himself seemed to realize this, for he tells us that 
A tedious egoism seems to be the only mental plant that 
flourishes in sickness and solitude; and when the bodily condi- 
tion is such that muscular and cerebral activity not only re- 
main unexcited, but are solicited, by an idiotic hope of re- 
covery, to cross indolence, the "elasticity" of one's spirits 
can't be expected to be very great.5 
And again, 


Professor Gavin is Associate Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at University of Maine - Portland Gorham. 
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. . This accursed thing in my back has now lasted for thir- 
teen months. It scatters all my plans for the practice of 
medicine to the winds, which has been a great disappointment 
to me, inasmuch as I was getting very much interested 
therein. ... 

I feel rather ashamed at my age to stand in the presence of 
you [Bob, his youngest brother] and Wilky [another brother] 
without having earned a cent. 6 

For James, the worst state of affairs is one in which the person 
does not respond at all, but is simply resigned. This, as he said 
above, is the ultimate temptation, and must be fought against. As 
he was later to say: 

though evil slay me she can't subdue me or make me 
worship her. The brute force is all at her command, but the 
final protest of my soul as she squeezes me out of existence 
gives me still in a certain sense the superiority. 7 

For James, then, it would seem that personal response was always 
possible, even against overwhelming odds. Indeed one could only pre- 
tend to believe that a non-responsive situation existed. Suicide, as 
affirmation, remains as a final possibility, the ultimate refusal to 
accept the inevitability of death. 

It was not until 1870 that James realized the ramifications of this 
position. At that time he read the Essais of Charles Renouvier and 
noted: 

I think that yesterday was a crisis in my life. I finished the 
first part of Renouvier's second "Essais" and see no reason 
why his definition of Free Will--"the sustaining of a thought 
because I chose to when I might have other thoughts"--need 
be the definition of an illusion. At any rate, I will assume 
for the present--until next year--that it is no illusion. My 
first act of free will shall be to believe in free will.... Not 
in maxims, not in Anschauungen, but in accumulated acts of 
thought lies salvation. . . . Hitherto, when I have felt like 
taking a free initiative, like daring to act originally, without 
carefully waiting for contemplation of the external world to 
determine all for me, suicide seemed the most manly form 
to put my daring into; now, I will go a step further with my 
will, not only act with it but believe as well; believe in my 
individual reality and creative power. My belief, to be sure, 
can't be optimistic--but I will posit life (the real, the good) 
in the self-governing resistance of the ego to the world. Life 
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shall [be built in] doing and suffering and creating. 8 

Two things in the above quote are important for the present con- 
text. First, though James is talking initially about free will, he 
specifically talks of suicide (i.e., a form of death) as one type of 
free will, Secondly, and more importantly, James cannot prove or 
disprove his freedom in the above quote. The crucial aspect of free- 
dom is its radical ambiguity, or its vagueness. Freedom is not a 
descriptive category but rather a "proof of the pudding is in the 
eating" type of phenomenon.? So too with suicide, one form of free- 
dom. It is not an unavoidable experience, but rather an inherently 
uncertain moment. If one can generalize from this, James viewed 
death as ambiguous--not certain or ultimate but rather the last 
moment in the process of dying. The process of dying as inherently 
vague compelled risk or commitment on the part of the person. In 
short, between 1867 and 1870 James "decided" that death was not in- 
evitable, nor could death ever be ultimate unless one gave in to it 
through temptation. Death was rather to be interpreted as part and 
parcel of experience, of life. As such it was mysterious, not com- 
pletely analysable; but in this way it allowed for hope. 

The "dread" which this radical position brought along with it is 
expressed by two different events in James' diary. Both are moments 
when he seems tempted to accept "certainty" as the easy way out. 

First of all Minney Temple, aclose cousin to James, died on March 8, 
1870. In the middle of acute depression then, James underwent a 
great emotional shock. 

In his diary he drew three sides of a parallelogram enclosing 
these cryptic symbols: "March 9/MT/1870." Minny Temple 
died at New Rochelle, near New York City, on March8; March 
9, therefore, was the date William James received the news, 
and he was too stunned to think of anything except the fact 
of her death. He felt as numb as the crude tombstone he 
drew in his diary, 10 

How William reacted to this is a matter of conjecture, but his son 
Henry has told us that an experience from the Varieties of Religious 
Experience, initially presented as someone else's, was actually that 
of James himself. It is thought that James had the experience in the 
spring of 1870, i.e., possibly right after Minny Temple's death: 

Whilst inthis state of philosophic pessimism and general de- 
pression of spirits about my prospects, I went one evening 
into a dressing room inthe twilight, to procure some article 
that was there; when suddenly there fell upon me without any 
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warning, just as if it came out of the darkness, a horrible 
fear of my own existence.* Simultaneously there arose in my 
mind the image of an epileptic patient whom I had seen in the 
asylum, a black-haired youth with greenish skin, entirely 
idiotic, whoused to sit all day on one of the benches, or rather 
shelves, against the wall, with his knees drawn up against his 
chin, and the coarse gray undershirt, which was his only gar- 
ment, drawn over them, inclosing his entire figure. He sat 
there like a sort of sculptured Egyptian cat or Peruvian 
mummy, moving nothing but his black eyes and looking abso- 
lutely non-human. This image and my fear entered into a 
species of combination with each other. That shape am I, I 
felt, potentially. 

Nothing that I possess can defend me against that fate, if 
the hour for it should strike for me as it struck for him. 
There was such a horror of him, and such a perception of my 
own merely momentary discrepancy fromhim, that it was as 
if something hitherto solid within my breast gave way en- 
tirely, and I became a mass of quivering fear. After this 
the universe was changed for me altogether. I awoke morn- 
ing after morning with a horrible dread at the pit of my 
stomach, and with a sense of the insecurity of life that I 
never knew before, and that I have never felt since. It was 
like a revelation; and although the immediate feelings passed 
away, the experience has made me sympathetic with the mor- 
bid feelings of others ever since. It gradually faded, but for 
months I was unable to go out into the dark alone, 11 

Here James, stung at a moment in life when his own outlook was 
deeply depressed, attempted to "get ahandle" on the ambiguous pres- 
ence of death and the uncertain process of dying by symbolizing the 
death experience. Though it is probably impossible to be able to con- 
ceptualize one's own death, Jameshere symbolized his death, possibly 
in order to "objectify it" to get it out in front of himself and hence, 
to deal with it. 

A similar symbolic instance like this one, though less radical, oc- 
curred three years earlier when James, already sick, was writing to 
his parents from Dresden. First he sent a sketch of the view from 
his window; it revealed a pretty girl living opposite in one of the 
apartments (photo #1), Later however he sent a second drawing with 
this note: (photo #2) 

As a contrast to the portrait I sent you before, I send you a 
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sketch of what I now see from my window. The poor old lady 
keeps her head for hours through that pane up on the roof, 
looking down into the street which she has probably trod for 
the last time. She never opens the whole window, I suppose 
for fear of too much fresh air getting in. 12 

Though it is only conjecture, it does seem that James, moving 
closer and closer to his confrontation with death, symbolized that 
transition in these two pictures. The first represents exhuberance, 
but the latter connotes resignation. Surely the old lady here not 
only confronts her own death but acts in James' mind as a symboli- 
zation of his own death. 

Summing up this biographical information, the following points 
suggest themselves as at least tentative propositions held by James 
toward death, 

First of all, James encountered death at close quarters during the 
period 1867-1870. During this period he seems to have "defined" 
death as "uselessness." In other words, when a person ceased to 
"make a difference," to respond to the press of experience, however 
grim, he or she no longer existed. It is a short step from here to 
his views on pragmatism, i.e., "to be" is "to make a difference," 

Secondly, James thought that we must continually fight against the 
bewitchment of death=-the resignation inherent therein. We must 
protest even if overcome. 

Third, James viewed suicide as the last way--the most extreme 
form of making a difference. 

Suicide, however, was only a halfway house towards James' more 
general position. That position viewed death as inherently vague or 
ambiguous. Death could not be neatly defined or conceptualized, In- 
deed he himself had been tempted to do that. Rather was death to 
be seen as the last moment in the process of dying. The process of 
dying, qua process was inherently vague or mysterious. As such it 
was full of risk and made life intense. As James was later to say in 
the essay, "What Makes A Life Significant": 

What excites and interests the looker-on at life, what the 
romances and the statues celebrate and the grim civic monu- 
ments remind us of, is the everlasting battle of the powers 
of light with those of darkness; with heroism, reduced to its 
bare chance, yet ever and anon snatching victory from the 
jaws of death. But in this unspeakable Chautaugua [a rest 
home] there was no potentiality of death in sight anywhere, 
and no point of the compass visible from which danger might 
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possibly appear. The ideal was so completely victorious al- 
ready that no sign of any previous battle remained, the place 
just resting on its oars, But what our human emotions seem 
to require is the sight of the struggle going on. 13 
For James, death had to be potentially present everywhere--other- 
wise there was no risk, no intensity. What he realized in 1870 was 
that death could only be so if it were fundamentally vague or ambigu- 
ous. This seems to be the view of death he posited, and indeed the 
view of experience in general that he ultimately advocated. In short, 
on both a personal and acosmic scale, he was interested in restoring 
"the vague" to its proper place in our experience. 14 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN MORAL EDUCATION 


John Martin Rich 
University of Texas at Austin 


The concern over moral education is not new. Educational systems 
in various cultures since antiquity have usually espoused more than 
cognitive outcomes; these systems sought, in most cases, to develop 
a certain type of individual, a person, among other things, of sound 
character, And character, of course, was formulated according to 
the dominant norms of society or the values of those who controlled 
the educational system. Leading educators, both past and present, 
usually expressed their educational philosophy in terms of not only 
intellectual changes but moral outcomes as well. Granted that some 
essentialists, such as Bestor and Rickover, seem to limit their aims 
to the development of the mind, this particular brand of essentialism 
would appear tobe an exception when we consider the ideas of leading 
educators from Plato and Confucius to the present. 1 

There appears to have been a recrudescence of interest in moral 
education in the U.S. during the past five years, the likes of which 
have not been since the character education movement during the 
1920s. Before speculating that such interest is due to some post- 
Watergate phenomenon, we should note that this interest is also 
manifest in England. A recent national survey in England shows that 
60% of the teachers and other educators responding are in favor of a 
separate course in state-supported schools devoted to moral educa- 
tion.2 Not only has the number of publications on moral education 
multiplied in recent years, but a number of divergent programs, of 
varying degrees of promise, have been created. An emerging world 
of the future in which social relations are temporary, diverse and 
fragmented has also contributed to a heightened interest in the 
examination of values. 

Values are no stranger to schools. Value decisions are involved in 
choosing aims and selecting the means for their achievement, in al- 
locating funds in terms of a set of priorities, in determining cur- 
riculum content, inattempting to establish desired outcomes for the 
instructional process, and in developing a professional code of ethics. 
Whether consciously or not, the teacher influences the student's be- 
havior and his attitudes toward learning by the teacher's choices and 
the example he sets. It isnot only what the teacher says but also his 
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voice, facial expression, and muscular tension. One's body language 
gives off feeling tone and conveys to another whether one is bored, 
angry, frightened, or experiencing some other emotional state,3 
Today more educators believe that moral education should not be left 
to chance and informal cues but must be deliberately developed in 
the most effective way. 


The Development of Moral Judgment 

Theories of moral development describe how children learn a moral 
code andhow thought and action change. These developmental changes 
have usually been stated in terms of stages of moral growth and judg- 
ment. The bearing that such theories have on programs of moral 
growth (assuming that the theory has sufficient supporting evidence) 
is to clarify the judgments of children and youth in the moral sphere 
and to apprise educators of what toexpect so that asuitable program 
can be established. However, such theories at best do no more than 
set the outer boundaries and enable the teacher to anticipate the 
types of reasoning patterns likely to be found with different ages. 
These theories cannot specify a program but they can show what ex- 
pectations would be reasonable and what type of content would likely 
be above or below the child's ability. Once again, however, individual 
differences must also be considered, and we must guard against equa- 
ting too strong a relationship between chronological age and moral 
reasoning ability. 

Among the psychological studies of moral development, Piaget's 
theory is one of the most widely discussed and influential.4 Piaget 
holds that all morality consists of a set of rules and is based on the 
respect the individual acquires for the rules. Although most rules 
are developed by adults and transmitted to children, Piaget was more 
interested in the child's ownconception of rules and therefore turned 
attention to the games children play. His four developmental stages 
in the "practice" of rules and three in the "consciousness" of rules 
are well known. 

Piaget's conceptions of learning and moral judgment have arisen 
from his own way of investigation. He writes of his work being ex- 
perimental, but it is not experimental in the tradition of American 
or British experimental psychology. It has also been said that Pia- 
get's stages of moral development do not meet his own criteria for 
a developmental stage sequence.5 Piaget does not explain how the 
exceptional child can rise to a higher level than his peers; he fails to 
consider socioeconomic and sex differences; does not consider the 
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affective content of moral judgments. Piaget shows, however, that 
the principle of readiness must be taken into account in any program 
of moral education, and his influence has been great on other re- 
searchers, 

Some believe that the investigations of Lawrence Kohlberg mark an 
improvement over Piaget's work.6 Kohlberg raises the question of 
whether values are relative or universal and indicates that his find- 
ings show culturally universal states of moral development. His 
theory, he claims, is both psychological and philosophical, and his 
findings generate a philosophy of moral education designed to stimu- 
late moral development rather than teach fixed moral rules. His 
theory has been influenced by Dewey.” Kohlberg believes that a philo- 
sophic concept of morality and moral development is required, that 
moral development passes through invariant qualitative stages, and 
that moral development is stimulated by promoting thinking and prob- 
lem solving. Justice, Kohlberg holds, is the key principle in the de- 
velopment of moral judgment. 

Kohlberg owes a great deal to Piaget's pioneering work; he has 
sought to overcome the deficiencies in the latter's research by using 
amuch larger sample that is more broadly based socially and is com- 
posed of equal proportions of popular and socially isolated children. 
Kohlberg also was concerned with general moral principles rather 
than, as with Piaget, simple virtues and vices. Kohlberg's study 
yielded six developmental stages allotted to three moral levels. Sub- 
sequent retesting of the group at three-year intervals has shown 
growth proceeding through the same stages in the same order. 


I, Preconventional Level 
Stage 1: Orientation to punishment, obedience, and to physical and 
material power. Rules are obeyed to avoid punishment. 


Stage 2: Naive instrumental hedonistic orientation. The child con- 
forms to obtain rewards. 


II, Conventional Level 
Stage 3: "Good boy" orientation designed to win approval and main- 
tain expectations of one's immediate group. The child conforms to 
avoid disapproval. One earns approval by being "nice." 
Stage 4: Orientation to authority, law, and duty, to maintain a 
fixed order, whether social or religious. Right behavior consists of 
doing one's duty and abiding by the social order. 
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III. Postconventional, Autonomous, or Principled Level 

Stage 5: Social contract orientation, in which duties are defined 
in terms of contract and the respect of rights. Emphasis is upon 
equality and mutual obligation within a democratic order, There is 
an awareness of relativism of personal values and the use of pro- 
cedural rules in reaching consensus. 

Stage 6: The morality of individual principles of conscience that 
have logical comprehensiveness and universality. Rightness of acts 
is determined by conscience in accord with ethical principles that 
appeal to comprehensiveness, universality, and consistency. These 
principles arenot concrete (like the Ten Commandments) but general 
and abstract (like the Golden Rule, the categorical imperative). 

These stages are based on the ways of thinking about moral matters, 
Stages 1 and 2 are characteristic of young children, whereas Stages 3 
and 4, according to Kohlberg, are ones at which most of the adult 
population operates. No more than 20 to 25%, of the adult population 
have reached the last two stages, with only about 5 to 10% at Stage 6. 

This theory recognizes that affectional factors may enter into 
moral judgments, but that such judgments are primarily a function 
of rational operations. Moral development is a result of increasing 
ability to perceive social reality and to integrate social experience. 
Anecessary--but not sufficient--condition for morality is the ability 
to reason logically. But the more important determiners of moral 
development are the amount and type of social experience and the 
opportunity to assume other roles and confront different perspectives, 

Despite the virtues of this cognitive-developmental approach to 
moral education, the theory's most obvious deficiency is its inability 
toexplain effectively the influences of the affective domain on moral 
development. Additionally, Kohlberg's advice that teachers remain 
affectively neutral has been argued against by Bricker, who urges 
that teachers, despite the inherent dangers of doing so, become in- 
volved.8 Teachers who are uninvolved, Bricker claims, encourage 
students to be also. Students are then unlikely to reveal what they 
value and consequently are not likely togrow morally in school. Moral 
education, as he views it, is an encounter between two valuing human 
beings. 

Other criticisms are directed toward the developmental stages and 
the logical order of moral concepts in the stages themselves.? Spe- 
cific criticisms have been made that the stages need to be delineated 
more precisely: the distinction between Stages 5 and 6 is not clear; 
conceptual links can be found between Stages 2 and5 that do not exist 
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between 2 and 3; and possibly more advanced stages are needed as well 
as finer calibration within the stages. It has also been suggested 
that the stages lack any necessary connection with moral action and 
therefore what has been provided are stages of general cognitive, 
rather than moral, development. 

Important investigations in other moral areas should be mentioned. 
The Character Education Inquiry in the late 1920s, a study which set 
a precedent for further inquiry in this area, administered 170, 000 
tests to over 8,000 public school pupils between the ages of 11 and 16 
years,10 The tests confronted children with the opportunity to cheat 
or with a conflict between their own good and that of others. They 
were, for example, given a chance to take money while they thought 
they were unobserved; to violate the time limit ona speed test; to 
cheat while grading their own papers; and to place dots in small cir- 
cles while blindfolded without cheating. 

About 7% didnot cheat at all, and about 4% cheated at every oppor- 
tunity; the vast majority acted honestly in some situations and dis- 
honestly in others, and there was consistency in these patterns when 
the tests were repeated. This lead Hartshorne and May, the princi- 
pal investigators, tothe rather startling conclusion that behavior is 
highly specific, depending upon the specific case; there is no such 
thing as honest and dishonest children but only honest and dishonest 
acts. Thus little evidence was found of unified character traits or 
generality in moral behavior. The concept of character based upon 
specific acts fits the stimulus-response theories of learning. Some 
other investigators have refined the data and corroborated the find- 
ings. Gross found that children who cheat in class in one type of 
situation do not do so in another.11 And Stendler found that children 
who regard cheating as wrong in one situation are able to rationalize 
it in another, 12 

However it is implausible that honesty in one situation cannot be 
generalized to other situations (and the same with other character 
traits); otherwise it would be necessary to learn innumerable acts of 
honesty for each new situation one confronts. In practice, both 
generality and specificity can be found in human conduct. Low corre- 
lations could be rightfully expected from children, because of the 
lengthy period needed for socialization; adults, on the other hand, 
would more likely show consistency in moral virtues. Another study, 
which used the methodology of the Character Education Inquiry but 
observed adults, rather than children, in situations that offered 
opportunity for apparently unseen cheating found consistency in both 
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honest and dishonest subjects, and a general trait of honesty was 
evidenced.13 Thus we can conclude about character traits that they 
are less consistent, more situation-specific in children and more 
consistent and general in adults. 


Moral Education Programs 

The goal of moral education, we believe, is to develop the morally 
autonomous individual, The morally autonomous person "character- 
istically finds the locus of evaluation within himself, assumes re- 
sponsibility for his acts, and is self-governing as he strives for 
freedom and mastery."14 This goal will be discussed later; but for 
the moment let us keep it in mind as we examine selected moral 
education programs. 

First, however, we should note progress in the measurement of 
values. Kerlinger, for instance, considers that progress in their 
measurement has not been nearly as great as in the measurement of 
attitudes, but he expects considerable improvement within the next 
decade.+> He considers both attitudes and values as belief systems, 
the difference being that the former has specific referents (e.g., 
neighborhood schools, the three Rs, and school busing) and the latter 
has abstract referents and principles, behavioral norms or standards, 
and end states of life (e.g., loyalty, freedom, equality, and moral 
standards in education). 

Among the earlier measurement scales, The Study of Values seeks 
to measure the relative prominence of six basic interests or motives 
--theoretical, aesthetic, social, political, economic, and religious-- 
based on Spranger's six-types-of-men theory. 16 The study is more 
a measure of interests than of beliefs about norms and values. Morris' 
13 Ways to Live, developed initially from literary sources and later 
tested cross-culturally, is difficult to administer and interpret be- 
cause of the complex literary style. 17 The inventory developed by 
Scott overcomes these difficulties but may be limited by the range 
of content and overemphasis on such ideal personality traits as kind- 
ness, creativity, and the like. 18 The Survey of Values, developed by 
Rokeach, consists of terminal and instrumental values that subjects 
are expected torank order in terms of preference.19 It is promising 
for isolating and delineating value dimensions. More recently, Lorr 
and others constructed an inventory of personal value statements 
from which liberal-conservative attitudes were predicted to a high 
degree from the subjects’ value orientation.29 The four value dimen- 
sions were labelled Acceptance of Authority, Work Ethic, Humanis- 
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tic Orientation, and Hedonistic Orientation. Although we do not per- 
sonally consider the measurement area the most important aspect of 
value study, we can conclude that the widespread interest today in 
both values and measurement should ensure the accuracy of Kerlinger's 
prediction. 

Many new programs, differing in theory and instructional practices, 
have recently been developed in the U.S. and England. Only those that 
ostensibly are theoretically sound or have enjoyed considerable influ- 
ence will be treated, although we will briefly allude to several others. 

Present programs exhibit a wide array of shortcomings: too un- 
wieldy or complex to be used by classroom teachers, 21 theoretically 
faulty, 22 and lacking a theory of moral education or development. 23 
There are other programs that show considerable promise but are 
only tangentially related to moral education. 24 

To judge by its widespread recognition in the education literature, 25 
the most accepted program today in the U.S. for the teaching of 
values is known as Values Clarification.26 The program eschews 
teaching or inculcating a fixed set of values; instead it is based ona 
value process for examining, clarifying, and accepting or rejecting 
values. It posits values as based on three processes: choosing, priz- 
ing, and acting. Choosing should be (a) free (b) from alternatives, 
(c) after thoughtful consideration of each alternative. Prizing in- 
volves (d) cherishing and being happy with the choice and (e) willing- 
ness to affirm the choice publicly. Acting consists of (f) doing some- 
thing with the choice and (g) doing it repeatably, in some life pattern, 27 

There are some theoretical problems in the program, however, One 
searches in vain for some conception of "free"; yet the authors tell 
us that values should be "freely selected" for the student to prize 
them. Since it is well known that there are numerous determining 
factors at any given moment influencing the choices of students, 
clarification is needed as the character and extent of freedom neces- 
sary in the value-clarifying process. In other words, is some condi- 
tion over and above an absence of coercion expected? If so, then to 
what extent does the teaching process interfere with"freely selected" 
values even where there is no explicit attempt to inculcate a set of 
values ? The selection of acertain method of value clarification seems 
to presuppose a particular method of inquiry by which values can be 
clarified. The program seems to draw, with certain variations, upon 
Dewey's problem-solving method and an approach in the teaching of 
social studies that also was inspired by Dewey.28 It would appear to 
be oriented too exclusively toward convergent thinking and thereby 
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neglect divergent thinking, creative thinking, and the affective do- 
main. However, it is well developed on the side of action and practice. 

The step in which one is expected to choose after a thoughtful con- 
sideration of the consequences seems indefensible unless a prior set 
of values or normative principles is used to enable one to choose al- 
ternatives intelligently; yet the authors assume that values emerge 
subsequently to this process. Another difficulty lies in their im- 
precise and unworkable definition of "values"as "those elements that 
show how a person has decided to use his life, "29 

Despite these and other conceptual shortcomings that we will not 
go into, the values clarification program is expressed in simple and 
direct language that can be readily comprehended, and the program is 
vitalized by many diverse clarification exercises and strategies. 
Reports show that the program has been — with some success 
in a number of different curricular areas.3 

A program that has not been as widely used but exhibits less theo- 
retical difficulties was developed by several researchers in conjunc- 
tion with the National Council for the Social Studies.31 Six tasks are 
conducted in the evaluative decision-making process: (a) identifying 
and clarifying the value question, (b) assembling purported facts, (c) 
assessing their truth, (d)clarifying the relevance of facts, (e) arriv- 
ing at a tentative value decision, and (f) testing the value principle 
implied in the decision. 32 

This approach does overcome the weakness of the values clarifica- 
tion program of failing to operate with a value principle before exam- 
ining social consequences, On the other hand, the approach is less 
adequate than values clarification on the action or practice side. 
Moreover, both programs neglect divergent thinking, creative think- 
ing, and the affective domain. 

Several approaches can be used for relating more closely to the 
affective domain. Hartoonian suggests that metaphor, mythic thought 
and narrative can serve as a unifying influence and make explanation 
more effective.33 The study of biography, others have said, provides 
students with adifferent type of data based on lived values, fosters 
greater involvement, and encourages the development of their own 
value system.34 It should be added that students should write their 
own future autobiography and learn to anticipate the rate of change 
and make long-range predictions about the society in which they will 
be living. These procedures are useful and should be tried, but per- 
haps they do not go far enough. Greater empathy and sensitivity to 
others need to be developed. For instance, let those who claim that 
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persons on welfare are "shiftless" and "immoral" live with a family 
on welfare for amonth and immerce themselves in the sights, sounds, 
and smell of their life. Let those who remain indifferent to the 
world food shortage and continue their profligacy take up residence 
for a time with a family suffering from malnutrition. We will have 
to get inside another's way of life, tread in his shoes, perceive the 
world through his eyes, and share with him the tragedies, joys, and 
sorrows before we can fully sensitize ourselves and go beyond merely 
talking about values at an intellectual level. The development of such 
sensitivity is far more likely to eradicate prejudice than value pro- 
grams based primarily on convergent thinking. 

It should also be noted that most programs for the teaching of 
values overlook the importance of human nature theories. A survey 
of the literature from the biological, social, and behavioral sciences 
pertaining to moral education showed that many authors utilize an 
implicit but unacknowledged theory of human nature.35 Some per- 
sons, such as Crittenden, would agree that whenever we appeal to 
the reasonableness of aset of moral rules we depend for their justi- 
fication on fundamental values such as the inherent dignity and equal- 
ity of human beings that grow out of a conception of man.36 More 
urgently, it has been claimed that an understanding of human nature 
may be necessary to the very survival of our species, 37 


Moral Autonomy and Full Humanness 

Moral education and the teaching of values should be placed within 
the context of the emerging world in which we live. Our world has 
been characterized by ashift from industrial to postindustrial socie- 
ties. According to Keniston, the transition brings with it a major 
change in values.38 An industrial ethic emphasizes achievement- 
orientation, self-discipline, delay of gratification, and a particu- 
larly economic success and productivity. Industrial societies also 
tend to reward achievement rather than ascribed status, apply rela- 
tively uniform standards, and emphasize rationality in work and public 
life. Many young people today, however, have grown up in family en- 
vironments of affluence and political freedom, and therefore the 
psychological and economic imperatives that motivated their parents 
are relatively weak. Ina society of abundance, youth increasingly 
turns to ways of living meaningfully with the goods and leisure al- 
ready available or developing means to distribute goods more equita- 
bly.39 Today the moral imperative behind production, acquisition, 
materialism, and abundance has been lost. 
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Getzels observed that the traditional U.S. values of the work/suc- 
cess ethic, future-time orientation, independence, and Puritan moral- 
ity changed during the late forties and mid-fifties to a set of tran- 
sitional values characterized by socialibility, present-time orienta- 
tion, conformity, and moral relativism.49 Between the.middle and 
late sixties a set of emergent values was transforming our way of 
life: a change from sociability to social responsibility, present-time 
orientation to relevance, conformity to meaningful interdependence, 
and moral relativism to moral commitment. 

These changes have considerable bearing upon both goals and con- 
tent in moral education. In a world of unexpected crises and amazing 
material, technological, political, and economic transformation 
coupled with shifting and newly emerging value systems, it is obvious 
that we must be prepared to create new social systems for living in 
what Bennis and Slater call "the temporary society,'"41 We believe 
that the morally autonomous person, in light of these developments, 
is most likely to cope successfully with sudden changes and be able 
to cultivate meaning and asense of values in such a perplexing world. 
This person, as stated earlier, characteristically finds the locus of 
evaluation within himself, assumes responsibilities for his acts, and 
is self-governing as he strives for freedom and mastery. 

To become more morally autonomous is to become more fully human, 
for man is above all a moral being. While not only avoiding dehuman- 
izing situations but also deliberately attempting to create the con- 
ditions that humanize, the individual needs to combine greater au- 
tonomy with compassion. Alack of autonomy expresses itself at the 
personal level as excessive conformism, inability to form indepen- 
dent judgments or to disagree with anyone, and dependence upon others 
far in excess of objective necessity. It is also represented by ex- 
treme resentment and rejection of others, intolerant rebelliousness, 
and the need to test or "prove" oneself continually. 

On the other hand, the morally autonomous person, to develop 
moral understanding, generates higher order principles from his 
philosophy of life; he remains flexible and capable of reinterpreting 
the principles in the light of conflicting situations; he can envision 
the social consequences of his acts and modify his behavior accord- 
ingly; and he can reconstruct his behavior, because his openness to 
experience provides him with alternative modes of action. 

This configuration of characteristics is combined with compassion, 
the antithesis of social callousness, to enable one to become more 
fully human. Provision is therefore made for the outcomes of both 
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independence of judgment and the interdependence of social life, 
While undoubtedly there are other traits worthy of cultivation, these 
characteristics must be given full consideration in any program to 
develop full humanness and moral autonomy. 
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SOME TROUBLING THOUGHTS ABOUT CLIOMETRICS 
A. L. Fanta 


James Goldberg in an article entitled, "Culture and Anarchy and 
the Present Time," says that the classic process of bureaucratiza- 
tion is the means swallowing ends, the form swallowing content, the 
method as rationality, and technique as discovery,1 Karl Mannheim 
states that: 

The mode of thought of bureaucratic conservatism will be 
considered first. The fundamental tendency of all bureau- 
cratic thought is to turn all problems of politics into prob- 
lems of administration. 2 

Perhaps these problems of administration, the management of the 
technique, are in the end what Cliometrics and the never ceasing 
quantification of our culture represent. Fogel and Engerman can- 
didly state that: 

. . . (M)any of those questions which in principle have unam- 
biguous answers cannot be resolved because of the absence of 
crucial bodies of data, because the retrieval of some bodies 
of data are too expensive to be practical, or because the 
analysis of a given body of data poses problems that cannot 
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be treated by the mathematical and statistical methods that 
have thus far been developed. 3 

In the discipline of history Cliometrics may well represent the 
bureaucratization of an academic discipline. Ona larger scale, per- 
haps the quantification movement in our culture represents the in- 
creasing modernization of social life. In sociological terms quanti- 
fication is the work product of modern man: the institutionalized 
employee. Historians, as well as other modern quantifiers (their 
sociological, psychological, and philosophical colleagues) are knowledge 
work employees. As such they overwhelmingly find employment in 
large institutions. It should be noted in passing that it was in these 
large, well funded, elite institutions where the Cliometric revolu- 
tion began. As Fogel and Engerman indicate: 

Today the findings and methods of the new economic history 
are routinely taught at the graduate level at Harvard, Yale, 
Chicago, the University of California, and other leading uni- 
versities which together produce most of the Ph.D.s in the 
field.4 

An important notion that must be mentioned here, but will be de- 
veloped later in more depth, is a recognition of the sociological pat- 
terns of modern institutional life where the modern historians are 
trained and employed. Not everyone will have equal access to the 
institution (the mode of production) nor equal access to the tools of 
the trade, the computers (the means of production), Combine the 
"new truth" of Cliometrics with a highly exclusive admission policy 
(G.R.E. scores) and one sees the ideological and social class ramifi- 
cations of the present phenomenon. 

In terms of the history of academic life, modern abstract and in- 
stitutional academic life, the disciplines that were most ameanable 
to quantification were those disciplines which dealt with the relevant 
present day subjects for a modernizing social order. Perhaps there 
is kind of quantitative connection; "law" which states that those dis- 
ciplines most easily linked to the techniques of social policy and in- 
stitutional management become the first candidates for quantifica- 
tion. Sociology in its studies of industrial development, organiza- 
tional theory and deviance: psychology in its analysis of learning 
theory and behavioral control; and political science in its examination 
of voting behavior, all have clear links to the management techniques 
of modern society. 

Approaching history with the tools of the Cliometricians gives an 
additional legitimacy to the techniques of modern management. 
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One Dimensional History 
Signs now exist which show that history can become one dimensional. 
This is not because it, as a discipline, is too introverted (such as 
when the unconscious creative talents of the historian cloud the work 
and invite the suspicions of both colleagues and the public); but be- 
cause history is so little concerned with the outer world that it can- 
not really fulfill the task it sets for itself--making the past mean- 
ingful to those living in the present. That task is different from and 
noless difficult than seeking or ascertaining the "truth" of the past.5 
History can soon become a kind of literature of sorts largely for 
specialists themselves nearly always equally narrowed. People in 
general, for whom history is really intended, will find it either too 
difficult or too abstract. As it stands I suggest that there are al- 
ready enough people who do not see history as life enhancing, identify 
giving, and as providing a kind of "glue" for the formation and main- 
tenance of community. Fogel and Engerman state the current trend 
well when they say that: 
In order to encourage the widest possible discussion of the 
findings of the cliometricians, we have attempted to present 
them in as nontechnical a manner as possible, Popularization 
has its costs. Those who are familiar with cliometric writ- 
ings know that one of its principal hallmarks is "sensitivity 
analysis", "Sensitivity analysis" refers to the investigation 
of the quantitative effects on findings of possible biases in 
the data, in the behavioral equations. However, if we at- 
tempted to introduce such analysis into the main body of the 
text, the book would quickly become too technical, 6 
Again the classism, supra page 1, is revealed in the quoted passage. 
The reader is clearly warned in several ways: 1-One is alerted that 
one is reading a "popularized version," a euphemism for a translation 
down from the higher language of mathematics and arcane analytical 
skills of the Cliometricians. This is also an intellectual fail-safe 
argument against those who would seek, on the basis of this popular- 
ized version, to argue intellectually with the authors. 2-To argue, 
to engage in historical dialogue means implicitedly to master the 
skills possessed by the Cliometricians. At this point two additional 
features in the social process are revealed: 
a-the notion of how those skills are obtained becomes clear. 
A school career caped by excellent college board scores, a 
first class university education, graduate school, and, a re- 
search apprenticeship in quantitative methods served over 
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time. 
b-ultimately the webwork of endless arguments over method- 
ology is unfolded. Technique once again presents itself as 
substance. Were proper statistical methods used? Would 
not a multiple regression analysis have been better? Are 
there not better correlation techniques available for the 
data? What research tools need to be further developed ? 
The first is yet again clearly the notion of classism appearing again, 
while the second no less a form of classism [in socio-hierarchical 
terms] is also the old well-known methods argument trap, and attrac- 
tive as it is, it is not the subject of the paper other than in socio- 
logical terms as it reflects upon the manner in which the reality of 
modern academic is constructed. 
Can one imagine a Black child studying Time on the Cross to learn 
about his or her roots? Canone imagine the interpretation of charts, 
graphs, and statistical matrices as amethod of, or, as a means lead- 
ing to self discovery? Should one not realize that modern history 
means little or nothing to the mass of people, the very people in 
danger of losing their true individuality, their personality, their 
"soul" to the mechanized institutional collectives and the routines 
of abstract work? 
One hope may lie in its increasing irrelevancy. College students 
will be the only ones who will be "forced" to study it. As such it will 
be treated as other college subjects; crammed in and quickly for- 
gotten. In this context however, C. Vann Woodward issues an all 
too poignant warning when he says that: 
Professionals do well to apply the term "amateur" with cau- 
tion to the historian outside their ranks. The word does have 
deprecatory and patronizing connotations that occasionally 
backfire, This is especially true of narrative history, which 
nonprofessionals have all but taken over. The gradual wither- 
ing of the narrative impulse in favor of the analytical urge 
among professional academic historians has resulted in a vir- 
tual abdication of the oldest and most honored role of the 
historian that of: storyteller. Having abdicated--save in the 
diminishing proportion of biographies in which analysis does 
not swamp narrative--the professional is in a poor position 
to patronize amateurs who fulfill the needed function he has 
abandoned, 7 

Thus, perhaps the skilled amateur, as marginal man, provides one 

with a hope that not only will our historical roots not be forgotten 
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but that the meaning we need from history to live a meaningful social 
life will not vanish from our lives. 


The Modernization of the Past: Nostalgia as Popular Quantatified 
History 

In the context of popular culture, other values, some might say 
eventually all values, disappear into the greater value of quantifica- 
tion. At best old values become nostalgia, or nostalgia, more proper- 
ly, is a means of culturally, as ina museum, perserving old value 
structures, A tear, a chuckle, an amused glance at the folk-ethnic 
representations displayed by modern media is revealing: The Midnight 
Special for the "youth culture, " Public Broadcasting Service for the 
highbrow culture, Soap Operas for the kitchen culture, and an ethnic- 
folk line-up that runs from Archie Bunker to Sanford and Son and 
back again. 

Herbert Gans in awork entitled, Popular Culture and High Culture: 
An Analysis and Evaluation of Taste, 7 proposes essentially more of 
the same. He offers akind of subcultural programming, a notion 
that entails the creation of culture at various levels for the several 
audiences that exist. Indeed Robert Nozick in his book, Anarchy, 
State and Utopia? goes even further than Gans. Nozick realizes, al- 
most simplistically, that no one form of society will be satisfying 
to all, and proposes futuristically that we fashion a "meta-utopia" 
--a social world that will contain many different and diverse com- 
munities each voluntaristically joined. 

In this sense, what one hears drummed into our ears today through 
the process of formal schooling and the more informal structure of 
modern social life as, "You have a right to your own opinion as long 
as it does not interfere with anyone else's, " will soon, if these au- 
thors have their way, become transmogrified to, "You have a right 
to your community as long as it doesnot interfere with anyone else's 
community." On a global scale, this perhaps anticipates the rhetoric 
of the modern conglomerate managers: "You have a right to your own 
culture, your own country as long as it doesnot interfere with...." 

Unfortunately, both books are examples of the imagination, or lack 
thereof, of modern social scientists. In each, the notion of culture 
as a binding force, acommon language is broken into servicable com- 
ponents that satisfy tastes. Taste at the expense of moral analysis 
can have far reaching effects upon the way our institutions will be 
shaped. An entire generation might well conceive of history and 
community is certain specific managed formats. 
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Two features of this process are important. First, the informed- 
soothing effect of these modern ideas upon us as citizens must be 
noted. Modernization has made ideas; values, and now culture safe. 
Second, in each case the tendency is toward a particularized unique 
version of the reality they depict. The absence of universalism is 
thus represented by the modernized technological (present day) repre- 
sentation of the past. By hidden implication the present-into-the- 
future is held out as a universalizing force. In a very real sense 
nostalgia is a technological society using history as an analgesic balm 
against the fatigue of modernity. Culture becomes amusement, an 
object; rather than a process, the subject of social life. 

Nostalgia is anartificial creation, and since it is a fabricated non- 
past it is capable of continual and endless variations (re-runs). How- 
ever, there are some internal laws and rules that apply to nostalgia. 
These could briefly be stated as follows: 

1. Nostalgia must either be trivial in subject, or it must 
trivialize a subject in the form of its presentation, 

2. Nostalgia cannot become ideological in the sense that it 
connects previous ideological events with present day 
political attitudes and ideological perspectives. 

3. Nostalgia will be most successful as a socialization tech- 
nique when its subject can be translated into commercial 
terms. History becomes a function of the present with 
a dollar payoff. 

4. Nostalgia must appeal to the yearnings for community 
without threatening the present day instrumentalism of 
the technological society. 


5. Nostalgia must oa sy the social relationships of the 
past and appeal to the present tendencies of simplifica- 


tion in the modern era. 


Thus, what once was culture has become life style. Life style is 
at the outset automatically demoted to a more transcient status 
than culture. Obviously there can be no life style after one's own 
life ceases--notwithstanding the modern urgings of those who support 
the "death with dignity" movement, which is a kind of death style, 
Culture, it should be pointed out transcends both the life of indi- 
viduals and has little to do with style; its very definition perhaps 
suggesting something which endures beyond style. Nostalgia, from 
its most base blaring advertisements for phonograph records of this 
or that era, to the popular sociological works extolling one cultural 
group or another, can be seen as an attempt to make style and taste 
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valid historical categories which are, of course, subject to being 
accurately measured. 


Ethnicity: An Afterword 

While much of the critical research taking issue with ethnicity I 
find appealing and personally agree with, here Iwish to touch on ethni- 
city as a social phenomenon in the context of Cliometrics. In this 
context, ethnicity can be properly understood as anattempt of modern 
man to avoid the normalization techniques of quantified society. It 
is the Archie Bunkers in the street saying: "Ohno you don't, you 
won't forget my history!" No doubt ethnicity came into being, as 
the term is now understood, as a reaction to Black history. As such, 
it is important not in the sense of that reaction, but because viewed 
in this light it can be seen as a statement of human difference, an 
ambiguousness, and as a cultural pluralism of sorts. I am not opti- 
mistic about this happening because the tendencies of commerciali- 
zation and popular celebration seem to dictate otherwise. 

However, should not one ask if there is not another important as- 
pect toethnicity--one of importance for the sociologist of knowledge, 
and one related to Cliometrics? Do Blacks have the right to decide 
what black history is or isnot? Do they have the right to the uses of 
the Black past? Are these rights exclusive? Must they be shared? 
Under what circumstances? Are there dues to be paid for admission 
to the historical process of interpretation? 

For example, the opaque nature of the word SOUL mystifies the 
quantifier who finds himself, optical scan sheet in hand, told some- 
thing to the effect that: "If you have to ask, then you ain't got it," 
Perhaps a muffled plea such as "Can't a statistician have soul?" will 
be heard, In this instance, the urge for both possession of something 
uniquely human and abstract understanding is most revealing about 
the mind of the modern researcher. Soul in this cultural sense and 
perhaps in the other more traditional meanings associated with the 
word may ultimately remain the only unquantifiable entity known at 
this time to man. 


Cliometrics as a Policy Guide 

This sociological inquiry of the modernization of knowledge work 
and its effect upon both a discipline and its practitioners sought to 
use the Cliometric revolution in history as a vehicle for the analysis 
of acultural trend unfolding during our era. As such, its purpose 
was to interpret and to lay bare the sociological and cultural signifi- 
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cance of such atrend and not to argue with, nor to disclaim the find- 
ings of specific pieces of research. In Mannhiem's terms, the van- 
tage point for this sociological analysis was not constrained with- 
in the parameters of adiscipline but from the outside; examining the 
social process and seeking to discover and ascertain the meanings 
that process reveals, 11 

In conclusion I would suggest that the ultimate contribution of 
Cliometrics will lay in its ability to inform us of what is likely to 
happen we act in a particular manner, andnot in either uncovering or 
recovering the historical past. Thus, the past is and will be signifi- 
cant to Cliometricians only as it enables them and those to whom the 
evidence of the past order is communicated--that narrowed group of 
experts--to act in the future with greater assurance concerning the 
consequences of those acts, 

Cliometrics will and does remove risk and uncertainty from future 
actions (the policy) of the managers of modern institutions. As such 
it will cease to be history as we know it and will become a kind of 
historical intelligence. Ultimately it is destined to travel the route 
of all modern intelligence services in that it will make future social 
policy less intelligent, increasingly secretive and classified; but by 
this time it will be 1984 and history will have to explain how Orwell 
wrote history before it happened. This will be the task of the happy 
amateur, 
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THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION: 
EXTRAPOLATION OR INNOVATION ? 


Fred D. Kierstead 


We are all of us, no matter how hard we work, no matter 
how curious we are, condemned to grow relatively more 
ignorant every day we live, to know less of the sum of what 
is known. 

--Paul Goodman 


Recent critics of education such as Ivan Illich, John Holt, George 
Leonard, Robert Theobald, and Abraham Masiow have expressed their 
distaste for educational practices in American society. Each sug- 
gests alternatives to present educational trends, and the overriding 
complaints against current educational practices seem to center 
around dehumanization of the learning process and a decided lack of 
concern for adaptability to changing needs. Each author has notable 
suggestions to consider. 

Paul Goodman has commented on the "universal trap" of democra- 
tization; which he considers to be regimentation to "national needs, "1 
Inhis opinion, education is not a matter of individual preference, but 
rather fits theneeds of the industrial complex. Too many employers 
in America require high school and college degrees, not because they 
necessarily signify a better education, but because these graduates 
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are traditionally "no-trouble" people.? A degree from an institution 
documents the conformity of the individual to "mechanical systems" 
and greater priorities than his own, according to Goodman, 3 

John Holt in numerous writings has tried to demonstrate that most 
learning occurs from a continuum of experience outside the schools, 
Since most classrooms are still essentialist in educational philosophy 
and pursue fact-finding, there is a "theft of knowledge" by teachers 
in general.4 Education, therefore, becomes a scarce commodity to 
be doled out to those who persevere. Following specific directions, 
using fear tactics, and conforming to teacher expectations turn out 
to be the curriculum of the schools. 

George Leonard, in an effort to awaken American educators to 
future possibilities, has constructed a possible alternative to schools 
as we know it. Learning centers, think tanks, and communications 
centers are opened to the whole community. Education for future 
invention and alternate ways of viewing possibilities becomes the 
"main purpose of life", rather than the current practice of life 
preparation in the industrial complex.5 He further explains that 
man's feeling of alienation, impotency in government, and becoming 
a cog in the big machine relates directly to the rise of industrial 
complexes. ® As aresult, the conscience of the society is industrially 
based rather than socially based. 

Ivan Illich, regarded as a "radical" critic, proposes the elimination 
of the institution of school as we know it. Indicating that school is 
not equated with education, he recommends the end of the resultant 
"consumption syndrome" by providing alternatives such as skill ex- 
change, learning webs and resource centers, His voucher system is 
an attempt to provide a learning situation without a formal system 
of schools.” His solution, however, still concentrates on skill devel- 
opment and job preparation rather than the development of creative, 
deliberating individuals, capable of analyzing their own priorities. 
His assumption that all will still need jobs and will be working in an 
industrial complex in a world leaning toward cybernation and shorter 
work hours, has met with increased criticism. 

Robert Theobald and Abraham Maslow contend that the most criti- 
cal problem in education is its socially value-free descriptive concep- 
tion of scientific and technological progress. Scientific intellect has 
not forseen or predicted the implications of technological innovation 
on its own or other societies. F,S,C. Northrop contends that scien- 
tists must not only find empirical facts (what is), but also should 
consider normative goals (what should be),8 Man has not been able to 
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cooperate successfully with others outside his social immediacy be- 
cause of national or technological interests within his country, Edu- 
cation, according to Northrop, has become "information technology 
being used by one community to reshape another. "9 

Thus, "Whitehead's Dilemma" has been the prevalent political and 
industrial enigma in America. Buckminster Fuller points out that 
the "bright ones" (scientists) are being cultivated by the "second 
grade" (political and executive) smart ones who take over executive 
cores and are responsible for integrating the knowledge gained by 
these scientists. As a consequence, the not-so-bright ones control 
the use of this knowledge without the consensus needed for responsi- 
ble implementation. 10 The profit motive becomes more important 
than human survival. 


The Prevailing Myth: Extrapolation of Education 

There is a traditional belief that the future will merely be an ex- 
trapolation of the past. Man of the future will have even better 
cars, more money, better schools, and an ever-expanding choice in 
lifestyle. The GNP has been used to measure man's success, This 
is a most dangerous conception. Abraham Maslow states: 

People talk today about the future as extrapolations of what 
goes on today, as if we were helpless to do anything about 
our future. This comes from value-free descriptive concep- 
tions of science. 
Maslow contends that man does have control of his possibilities and 
choices, but because the educational process has been value-free and 
inhuman, there is little consideration for the individual's feelings or 
his ability to go beyond linear thinking. Maslow's poignant analysis 
questions the use of extrapolation, especially when progress can no 
longer be feasibly considered inevitable. 

Extrapolation is based on the assumption that there are basic goals, 
values and aims that will not change in the future. Extrapolists con- 
tend that the future will be an improvement of what already exists 
until a utopian-type life is achieved, Daniel Bell's analysis of future 
time is in agreement to what St. Augustine stated: Future time is 
viewed as a present expectation.12 The future will be most like the 
past and the present. His belief that the future will be more like 
today in the year 2000 than it isdifferent, is shared by many. Herman 
Kahn and Anthony J. Wiener also believe in the extrapolation of current 
trends, and their faith in technology to cure many of man's future 
problems is typical of extrapolist doctrine. 
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It is this author's contention that extrapolation is a recurrance of 
the "quest for certainty", a fallible trait of man first introduced by 
John Dewey in a book of the same title. In order to find a reason for 
his existence and at least be aware of his past, man has tried to so- 
lidify future expectations inconformity to traditional ways of view- 
ing things, Extrapolists, however, expose themselves to the danger 
of making random predictions based on past experiences. This results 
in what Fred C, Ikle calls "cognitive dissonance".13 Man can't really 
decide between alternatives, so he picks at random, based on past 
experiences and hopes for the best. Bertrand de Jouvenal was quick 
to point out that the statement "knowledge of the future" is a con- 
tradictory term. There is no guarantee that man will continue on 
the same linear path, and will have the same general goals, aims, 
values and beliefs. 

Reasons why Americans choose to view the future as an extrapola- 
tion are not difficult to discern, America's energies are channeled 
into production and efficiency, There is a belief that if we experi- 
ment with social institutions we may lose what we already have, 14 
Traditional ways of dealing with social problems has not met the 
corresponding needs. Harold Shane, Alvin Toffler and Robert Theo- 
bald, although they differ in methodology, all warn Americans that 
they must be prepared to be surprised, Entropic enterprises, such 
as using fertilizer, pesticides, petroleum products, food preserva- 
tives, and food coloring, still persist, although there is voluminous 
research warning societies of the changes. Extrapolation of these 
practices alone will have disastrous effect in the very-near future. 
But what makes for even more dangerous a situation, is the fact 
that there is entropy in social, educational, political, and economic 
practices as well, 


Innovation in Education: A Reconstructionist Viewpoint 

Too often political leaders, experts in various fields, and execu- 
tives in technological complexes have produced distortions in adver- 
tising, experimental results, and consequences of action, in order 
to promote products and decisions for selfish purposes, The profit 
motive has distorted investigation of consequences, Honesty has 
become a word to mean "what you can get away with" (SIC), The term 
"business ethics" now has a negative connotation, As Lester Brown 
points out, man's value system is not consistent with survival, 15 
Values continue to have economic predicates with little concern for 
social implication. 
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Lester Brown's analysis of the world's future in relation to popu- 
lation, food supply and raw materials limits, and seriously weakens, 
extrapolist theories./® If the problem of population explosion is not 
solved, the consumption of raw materials is not thoughtfully con- 
trolled, and the pollution of our "spaceship earth" is not curtailed, 
any attempt to "expand the pie" of man's resources by means of 
technological innovation will meet with inevitable setbacks. 

There are no simple answers to complex questions arising in so- 
ciety. But in the name of technological efficiency and convenience, 
Americans have lost bargaining power in the realm of social determi- 
nation of values and goals. In an effort to simplify meanings and 
consequences of past actions, we have relied upon finding causes of 
the events, and concluded that competition is a natural selection 
process with "winners" and "losers", Rather than finding all the 
alternatives to correct the problems, economic determinants are 
only considered, 

Education can no longer be an "apprenticeship". As Boyd Bode 
pointed out, rules for weighing evidence do change, as do truths, 17 
The society that survives is the one that does not need static order 
and can face the unknown and improvise.18 Colin Greer, as well as 
the other critics of education mentioned earlier, points out that the 
rhetoric expressed by American schools magnifies the difference 
between theory and practice. 19 

William Stanley many years ago maintained that the American edu- 
cational system does not embody a way of life, it does not promote 
asystem of changing values, nor does it instill a faith in any philoso- 
phy.29 Despite John Dewey's efforts, political sterilization and 
traditional ways of teaching have prevailed. Northrop warned: 

Education must fit men to understand and solve the inescap- 
able problems of our time. Any consideration of the charac- 
ter of education, therefore, must begin with an analysis of 
these problems. 21 

Man can no longer think in terms of natural rights, social con- 
tracts, or complete freedom of the individual. The theoretical base 
must be collective intelligence for action or what Theodore Brameld 
calls consensual validation, In order to prepare for change and eval- 
uate socially determine values, goals, alternatives and consequences 
of action, a reconstructionist philosophy of education is needed. 

This author defends and supports the theory of social reconstruc- 
tionism. Education can no longer depend on extrapolation of the fu- 
ture, traditional frames of reference or even predisposed plans of 
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action, In order to solve future problems, education must produce a 
world of problem-solvers, responsible for their actions, tolerant of 
criticism, and capable of change. Dewey's "end-in-view" is still a 
valuable insight into our future plans. 
Schools as social institutions must provide the learners with the 
"process" of learning rather than a "product". Truth, again, must 
be capable of change. Planning must be decentralized to withstand 
peripheral scrutiny; all alternatives and consequences must be found 
before action is taken. Preference to traditional classrooms is 
needed if real-life problems and possibilities are going to be explored. 
A framework for the internalization of authority (sapiential) must 
replace the traditional, centralized mode. 
Kenneth Boulding has pointed out that uncertainty ineducation must 
be preserved.21 His call for the elimination of certainty in educa- 
tion reflects the reconstructionist belief that exact prediction in 
systems involving knowledge or information is extremely hazardous. 
Knowledge and information have increased exponentially and have anti- 
quated "new" ideas and conditions within a very short time period. 
This author has defensible partiality to this contention. Education 
should therefore be innovative and should concern itself with people 
instead of things. Industrial value systems concerned about material 
gains are no longer useful in a post-industrial society that stresses 
information technology and should stress human values. 
Americans again must learn to be theorists rather than mere prac- 
titioners, Charles Weingartner has pointed out that America suffers 
from "old-think" and before any progress can be obtained, we asa 
society must "un-think" many assumed proposals. In order to accom- 
plish this task, American schools must reflect a problems/possibili- 
ties continuum to meet surprising and revolutionary change. 
Indeed the good law of today may become the straight jacket 
of tomorrow, for times change and institutions must change 
with them or human liberty is lost. 

--D. Dewitt Baldwin 
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FOUR FEATURES OF MYSTICAL THOUGHT 
Galen K. Pletcher 


A recent book by Richard Taylor! sketches some of the crucial ele- 
ments of a mystical view of the universe, while throwing into relief 
some of the problems that attend such a view. In this paper I exam- 
ine four of these elements in the context of Taylor's discussion. 
Besides providing a brief delineation of these topics in the study of 
mysticism, I hope to focus attention on a remarkable book which has 
not received the notice it deserves. In splendid prose, Taylor devel- 
ops a view of the universe which is bereft of the symbols and myth- 
ologies of traditions which are unfamiliar to us, while remaining re- 
markably consistent in style and substance with the majority of 
mystical writings. The book amply repays the short time and small 
effort required to read it. 


Argumentation 

Much of the book consists of .poking fun, with varying degrees of 
levity, at those of us who continue to have ordinary, non-mystical 
views about the world, the distinctness of objects in it, and the 
reality of the human ego. The tone of many passages is that of in- 


sistent, chiding derision. This is irritating, and is meant to be so. 
I shall mention three reasons for this procedure, two of which are 
putative justifications; the third is an excusing condition. 

1) Speaking of the arising and passing away of the things of the 
world, Taylor says that we may view this either from the vantage 
point of the individual elements of the process, or from an attempted 
overview of the whole, but that "there is no way of showing which is 
correct. The two metaphysical viewpoints divided the philosophers 
of antiquity, and they divide thinkers still. All the dialectical ma- 
chinery, all the wisdom, all the scholarship and science, all the clever- 
ness of man's longhistory willnot add one bit to the balance in weigh- 
ing these two conceptions." (140-1) Yet by steadfastly fixing our 
minds on each conception in turn, and evaluating each in the light of 
the satisfaction which it does or does not provide, we can "perhaps 
see" (141) which is the more serene view. Taylor does not speak of 
criteria of truth, and where he mentions validity, evidence, etc. 
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(108-111), it is to malign them. Rather, a world-view is to be judged 
by its intrinsic satisfaction for the beholder--by its success or fail- 
ure in putting to rest the chronic dissatisfaction which most of us 
feel with the world and its ways. Taylor's disillusion with traditional 
philosophy goes much deeper than this. He says "in fact all any phi- 
losopher has ever done here is to arrange his presuppositions and pre- 
judices in an orderly way, then step back and say, 'Behold what I have 
proved.'" (123; see also 111) This advanced pessimism about the 
power of reasoning is typical of many mystics, yet neither they nor 
Taylor hesitate to use reason when it will serve their purposes. 
Reason needs supplementation, because a correct orientation to the 
world is to some extent amatter of vision: it is the seeing of things 
anew, and not the believing of some set of propositions. And we will 
see (under "Monism") a place where such advanced pessimism might 
seem to be justified. Yet I would argue that it is no more necessary 
to dispense with reason altogether than it is possible to do so, Taylor 
seems toagree, where (see "Love" below; perhaps this is an unguarded 
moment?) he argues (N.B.) that "philosophy" and "thinking" are both 
necessary for true love. 

2) Taylor is concerned to dispel what he takes to be "illusions" that 
are contained in the common sense view of the world. "We see every- 
thing through prisms. Nature has taught us to, for self-preserva- 
tion; but the prisms are our own thought patterns. These prisms do 
not merely distort, they completely invert..." (12), so that false- 
hood appears as fact, and truth as falsehood. "We find it useful, 
even necessary for certain purposes, to view the world in certain 
ways, to affix labels and markers to enable us better to deal with it. 
Then we forget where these labels and markers came from and imagine 
they are part of reality. . ." (39) How hopeless it would be, then, 
to use a language deriving from these prisms and consisting of these 
labels, to show its very own bankruptcy. If one is forced to advocate, 
not just a gerrymandering of concepts, but a wholesale reworking of 
our conceptual scheme, much of one's argument must consist of try- 
ing to show kinks in the present conceptual scheme--places where it 
seems to collapse or otherwise fail. To this purpose a provocative 
needling may be of greatest service, since an unorthodox device may 
be necessary to induce in the reader the discomfiture so keenly felt 
by the author. 

3) Moreover, the illusions are such that even when they have been 
"seen through," they come slowly to re-assert themselves in our 
thinking. For example, of the illusion of selfhood, Taylor says the 
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following: "One can eventually come to see that it is a fiction, but 
one can never have the least hope of vanquishing it." (57) And "it is 
when we have seen[that it is an illusion]and are then seized with the 
urge toconvey our liberating point of view to others that we realize, 
once again, the almost invincible power of the illusion just when we 
thought we had abolished it."(143) Evidently a good deal of the force 
of the abusive tone he occasionally assumes is felt by the author to 
be directed against himself; and we are most vehement in the repu- 
diation of those mistakes by which we feel ourselves to be most 
threatened. 

I find it puzzling to hear mystics say that self-preservation and 
adaptation to nature lie behind our inverted prisms, and yet to hear 
them say in the next breath that the first thing to learn about an 
adequate understanding of the world is that it isnot tobe had in terms 
of these prisms. In what way do such ruinous illusions help us to 
survive, if the first step of wisdom is to repudiate them, and to 
come to see without them? Should not their ill-fitting quality betray 
itself ina truncated science, or insome other symptoms of the utter 
failure of human endeavors? Ido not mean to deny that the human 
spirit stands ready for further development, but it sounds so out- 
landish to suggest that such furtherdevelopment must come by reso- 
lutely forswearing all the conceptions and assumptions that make 
possible even the meanest day to day subsistence. I am sorry that 
mystics--the ones who have seen through the very illusions which 
seem to the rest of us to be such central pieces in the conceptual 
structure--donot more earnestly exercise themselves over the utter 
madness which must characterize a world in which all seeming ad- 
vancement is really retreat, and in which wisdom comes from dis- 
abusing oneself of the intellectual accomplishments of the ages. 


Monism 

One cannot say that a position is espoused by Taylor, but it is the 
case that a certain picture is painted; and a major element of it is 
what might be called a religious monism. "God is both the creator of 
all that is real and that very reality.... [BJelieving in God... is 
seeing the world in a certain way." (82) But this does not eliminate 
God (natura naturans), any more than it eliminates nature (natura 
naturata). (83) "All existence, excepting God only, is instantaneous. " 
(24) "Plato should . . . have sought the eternal. . . in nature cre- 
ating. ""(25) The eternal is epitomized by the sea; it is everlasting, 
yet subject to constant and continuous changes. We may abstract, if 
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we wish, and consider a part of it (say, a wave) during its brief ten- 
ure; but the part thus selected is isolated only in our minds, not in 
reality. As with the sea, so with the universe as a whole, "{aJll that 
has arisen, moved over the surface and then perished, is a shape, a 
modification." (26) We can see this also in the figure of a river which 
Taylor uses later in the book. A river is not a plurality of things. 
"There is only the river, which here and there assumes new forms of 
is modified in this way and that, either briefly or more lastingly. 
. . . Itsbubbles are conceived as separate existences only by alimited 
imagination. Hence they neither arise nor perish, in any strict 
sense, . ." (142) 

In trying to evaluate this view, we seem to be at an impasse. Most 
of usaccept anatomistic picture of the world, ametaphysical plural- 
ism that may indeed strike us in isolated instances as provincial, but 
never as wholly wrong and misconceived. If we examine the distinc- 
tions and concepts to which this pluralism gives rise, we will do so, 
presumably, with an eye to seeing how "reasonable" they are. And 
they will, of course (save where they truly are provincial) be quite 
reasonable, because it is after allin the service of an advancing sci- 
entific conception of the world, virtually enslaved to reason asa 
tool, that the distinctions have been made, and refined. It begins to 
appear that some of the pessimism Taylor shows regarding the place 
of proof inthe acceptance of an alternative picture may be justified. 

But Taylor does use arguments to try to show acertain reasonable- 
ness in his wholistic monism. For example, if we consider the parts 
of an apple tree tobe individual, separate existences, "[t]Jhe distinct- 
ness, separation and plurality that I see here are the creation of my 
own eyes and my own habits of thought." (41) The reason for this is 
not far to seek: "This can be seen very clearly as soon as we note 
that the manner in which I have drawn these distinctions is only one 
of infinitely many, any of which would have had as much and as little 
foundation as the one suggested." (41) Our interest might have been 
in any two leaves that touch; one leaf would then seem to be an arbi- 
trarily discriminated part. Our present way of viewing trees does 
not allow this only because "we happen to have no uses for such dis- 
tinctions, " (42) 

It is very hard to force one's mind to accept this--to look out on 
the teeming world and see, not adiversity, but a unity. The dis- 
tinctions we have made fit our minds well. The parts look so differ- 
ent. How could anyone miss it? Yet it does appear that we can imagine 
the tree divided up different ways, and that the only argument against 
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those ways is that they are of no use to us. It would be very tempting 
to say the following: ''The distinctions we make depend upon more than 
our purposes in making them, because we find that the material world 
simply isnot amenable to investigation if we make other distinctions. 
Suppose we were to consider the tree to be composed of just two 
parts, that above ground and that below ground. We would soon find 
that this will not suffice as a framework in which to record the many 
phases and stages of a tree. The material which we are investigating 
would reveal this to us, not our interests in the investigation, " But 
this very response gives away how unsuccessful has been the thought 
experiment we were asked to play. Because if we truly came to think 
of the tree as composed of only two parts, then we would not see in 
it the things which call for a different division. It is only because 
we are aiready enslaved to a certain way of looking at the tree that 
we cannot understand how anyone else could fail to look at it that way. 

A more profitable response to Taylor, it seems to me, is to ask 
whether we are led inexorably into monism, if we grant him this point 
about the relativity to our interests of alternative ways of picturing 
the world. What is proven is that no way of dividing up the world is 
the correct one, because there can be no sense to the word "correct" 
in this context aside from the particular needs and interests we bring 
to bear on the material before us. Far from demonstrating monism, 
this shows, rather, that monism is another way of seeing the world 
(not dividing it up, in this case), and hence that it is no more "cor- 
rect" than any of the other ways. The alternative to accepting our 
present picture of the universe as "ultimate" is to admit the rela- 
tivity of alternative conceptions of the material world (including 
monism) to our interests, and, perhaps, to marvel at the strangeness 
of it all--of a universe that can be so differently classified and so 
diversely characterized as to make each of the pictures unintelligible 
in terms of the others. 


Love 

One of the prismatic inversions we have accepted is the belief that 
difference, even alienation, is necessary to love. Human love, "like 
the love of God, is transformed into something heroic, difficult, 
sacrificial . . ." (15) All of this leads to selfishness, and attempts 
to substitute possession for love. "Love is perception of identity 
...''(27), if properly conceived. "Divine love is an apprehension. . . 
But this isnot seeing as an observer. One sees, withheart and mind." 
(38) The love of God is simply to be, not to do (67-9; 144-5); to love 
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God is to feel one with creation, and to exult in this union. Humans 
think that to feel love is easy, but to find the proper objects for it 
is hard. This is reversed. "The appropriate object of one's love can 
be nothing but the world, or indeed, if rightly conceived, nothing but 
God." (91) "In truth, loving is the hardest thing in the world, and yet, 
paradoxically, the easiest, and there is nothing more in need of phi- 
losophy and thinking. " (90) 

Why is philosophy, of all things, necessary for love? It is because 
our false and mistaken ideas about love stem from an inadequate 
apprehension of the world, and of our place init. An unfortunate 
result of the failure to accept monism, according to Taylor, is the 
belief that the self is an ultimate atom of the world, and that love 
is what unites separated selves. Philosophy must examine the nature 
of the self, come to see that it is at bottom nothing distinct from 
all the rest of creation, and thus show the way to a new apprehension 
of the world--"with heart and mind"--whereby we realize our oneness 
with all things. But at this point, hard thinking is required, because 
the errors of illusion have an enormously strong grip on our minds, 
and crop up again just when we had thought they were vanquished. This, 
then, is what makes love the hardest thing in the world: to see what 
our relation to creation is, and to recognize it with fulness, and act 
on it in consistency. What we had thought to be hard--the finding of 
a proper object for love--is the easiest thing in the world; the whole 
of creation is the appropriate object. But it will consume all of our 
energies to sustain the right relationship to creation--to stay ina 


loving relationship with it, as opposed to one of possession, or pride, 
or greed, 


Self 

In the section entitled "Perishing," Taylor develops the following 
discussion: One of the fundamental fears of humankind is extinction 
at death--transition from life to nothingness--solet us try to close 
in on the nature of what it is that we wish to save from nothingness. 
We distinguish easily between ourselves and the material world, and 
even between the self which we so treasure and the body that we see 
to be ours, but which we know ourselves to transcend. But when we 
strip away all these outer objects, separate our self from all that is 
other, we "step precisely into nothingness! ...That self, which we 
took for the ultimate reality, the central reality, that self whose 
being we took to be least susceptible to question, is not even there... 
Imagination creates it. Intellect distinguishes it. . . it is itself 
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the most perfect specimen of nothingness!" (53-4) Once we remove 
from the self all that we took to be accoutrements there is nothing 
left, just as, if the water of a wave were to evaporate, there would 
be no residue. "That very existence, that soul or ego, which theo- 
logians tempt us to hope might be more durable than appearances 
suggest, is itself already a part of the nothingness which the theo- 
logians so ingeniously seek to avoid." (47) But this rather dismal 
picture is only half the story, because we are part of creation, which 
is eternal, This is what we have missed in our atomistic picture. 
"Obsessed with a chimera, we fail to see that what is inexorable and 
infinite, that which we are, from which we come and to which we 
assuredly go, is not nothingness, but its very opposite, which is be- 
ing, or God." (47) How, then, should we think of ourselves? Taylor 
suggests that we try the opposite from the abortive procedure just 
outlined. We should "try to proceed outwards and see heaven and 
earth, mountains and oceans and drifting clouds, all you have been 
taught to regard as things, as others, as foreign and distant, see all 
these as they are... You will rejoice in being, in God, in yourself, 
which will now have ceased to be any mystery, and you will finally 
understand what it means to love them." (54) 

That the initial search for the self which Taylor outlines would 
have failed might have been predicted by readers of David Hume. But 
it seems to me that far the greater interest of the passage is its 
accordance with mystical testimony of a traditional sort. For the 
mystics of the world agree that when they strip from their conscious- 
ness all diversity of appearances and thought, and rid themselves of 
every disturbance, what they experience is not unconsciousness, as 
we might think Hume would have predicted, but the greatest of libera- 
tions. It is most paradoxical that the very center of our individuality 
should be nothing, and yet that this nothing should be everything. Yet 
it is reported as an experience by most mystics. Is it a coherent 
view? It does not seem to be so; the expression of it clashes so fiercely 
with logic and common sense. To ask such a question suggests that 
it is appropriate to treat mysticism as anhypothesis about the world, 
and to stack it up against other "world hypotheses." Yet the mystics 
themselves reject at the outset such a procedure, because their con- 
demnation is not just of other world hypotheses, but of the very 
machinery by which such hypotheses take shape, are tested, and pass 
or fail such tests. Their vision judges not just the evidence, but the 
whole fabric of evidence and evaluation. Hence, although they are 
bound to lose an encounter with such machinery, they do not care in 
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the least. This is the principal difficulty in the evaluation of this 
subtle book, as in the evaluation of mysticism as a whole, 
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THE MYTH OF THE SUPER PLEASURE HELMET 
Bryan Rickertsen 


What if there were a shortcut to true happiness? What if true 
happiness could be provided artificially? Would it be good to take 
the shortcut? In a recent contribution to Thought, William Davis 
argues that if there were such a shortcut, it would be good to take 
it; Davis quickly dampens get-happy-quick schemes, however, by 
suggesting that the envisioned shortcut will probably never be found. 1 

Davis's argument emerges from a thought experiment. The first 
step is to imagine a pleasure helmet--a machine which would attach 
to the brain and simulate various neural impulses from the body 
which produce pleasurable sensations, a machine capable of adminis- 
tering "a jolt of great pleasure every second on the second." Such a 
machine could. provide much happiness, but it provides noshortcut to 
true happiness, The pleasure helmet fulfills only the basest of human 
needs, Even intensely pleasurable impulses must fail to fulfill human 
needs "for adventure or for variety, or for knowledge or love or 
creativity. [The pleasure helmet] might quench those needs, but 
that's not the same as fulfilling them, " 

But the thought experiment goes "one horrible step further. What 
if. . . asuper pleasure helmet could be developed which not only gave 
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us great sensual pleasure, but also fulfilled all our deeper needs and 
gave us adeep sense of satisfaction?. .. Can we possibly claim that 
this is anything but good?" Davis grants a deep-seated human preju- 
dice against giving into artificial satisfaction of one's deepest needs, 
but Davis maintains that the prejudice isdue to past experience with 
imperfect artificial satisfactions: 

These artificially induced experiences have taught us that in 

the long run they do not work; that they meet only superficial 

needs and even those only for a short while; that they are 

destructive of other and higher potentials; and that they are 

an escape from the reality which we hope may somehow be 

able to satisfy us fully. 
But the super pleasure helmet is no ordinary artificial satisfier; it 
is not subject to the same sort of shortcomings. By hypothesis, the 
super pleasure helmet fulfills our deepest needs, so it must be good. 
By hypothesis, the super pleasure helmet provides everything that 
we could possibly ask for, "Let's face it. ... This is what we want," 

The thought experiment is interesting. Davis's main thesis is not. 
When the rhetoric is peeled away, a trivial claim remains: If there 
were amachine that could fulfill all our deepest needs, that machine 
could fulfill all our deepest needs; in other words: Suppose that some- 
one invented a machine that could give us everything we really want 
in life. Wouldn't that machine give us everything we really want in 
life? 

Davis's other point is that it is not likely that a super pleasure 
helmet could ever exist, since "it is not likely that such cheating of 
reality is possible." As Davis points out, all of our past experience 
with cheating reality supports that claim. I think that Davis is right 
in this last claim. But what Davis suggests is that the super plea- 
sure helmet is a practical impossibility. I want to press a stronger 
claim by arguing that it is a conceptual muddle. 

Davis is asort of super hedonist. The satisfaction of one's deepest 
needs is, for him, amatter ofattaining acertain psychological state; 
that is, of feeling in all respects as if one has just done something 
that would really (not artificially) satisfy a deep need, Davis's pessi- 
mism about the possibility of a super pleasure helmet derives from 
the belief that it will never be possible to develop a machine which 
can bring about the required psychological states. 

I disagree with Davis's super hedonism. I believe that there are 
legitimate and important cases of needs which cannot be fulfilled 
merely by attaining acertain psychological state. If Iam right, then 
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super hedonism is false; and since the super pleasure helmet is sup- 
posed tobe a machine that fulfills man's deepest needs by artificially 
arousing certain psychological states, if super hedonism is false, the 
super pleasure helmet is logically impossible, 

Why suppose that super hedonism is false? Consider two of my 
needs that are fundamentally different. I have a need for sexual 
gratification? which is satisfied when Iexperience sexual intercourse, 
I have aneed to make my family happy which is satisfied when I make 
my family happy. Satisfying the former is a matter of achieving a 
certain psychological state: If I can be made to feel as if I am ex- 
periencing sexual intercourse, whether I am actually participating in 
sexual intercourse or not, my need for sexual gratification will be 
fulfilled. However, even if I can be made to feel in all respects as 
if Iam making my family happy, my need to make them happy is not 
satisfied unless Ireally do make them happy. The point is that satis- 
fying needs is not in every case merely a matter of gaining a certain 
feeling; sometimes satisfaction of a need depends upon something in 
the world outside of the individual. No pleasure helmet, no matter 
how super it is, can satisfy the latter sort of needs, 

Consider needs and desires. We can distinguish between mediate 
desires and ultimate desires. Mediate desires always occur in the 
context of a belief and some further desire. My desire to eat a 
chocolate is a mediate desire; I desire the chocolate because I desire 
(further) a certain pleasurable feeling and I believe that I can achieve 
that feeling by eating the chocolate. Ultimate desires are desires 
that are not mediate. The desire for the pleasurable feeling is an 
ultimate desire. It is not the case that I desire it because I believe 
that it will bring about something else that I desire. I simply desire 
aC. 

Typically, one wants his mediate desires satisfied because that 
will satisfy some ultimate desire, The raison d'etre of a mediate 
desire lies in its connection with an ultimate desire. If an alterna- 
tive way of satisfying the ultimate desire becomes feasible, a way 
which precludes satisfying the original mediate desire, that is per- 
fectly all right, since what is important is satisfying the ultimate 
desire, Satisfying the original mediate desire becomes unimportant; 
in fact, that desire disappears. 

How do needs fit into the picture? Needs have got to be related to 
ultimate desires. To fulfill a need is to satisfy an ultimate desire. 
There may be ultimate desires which do not constitute needs, be- 
cause they are insignificant, or something like that, but I shall ig- 
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nore them here because my arguments will concern only significant 
ultimate desires. 

The un-super pleasure helmet fulfills some needs--some ultimate 
desires. But it leaves other needs unfulfilled. The possibility of a 
super pleasure helmet depends upon the nature of ultimate desires. 
Davis's model of ultimate desires is the psychological state model: 
Davis implies that allultimate desires aredesires to attain acertain 
psychological state. On that model, my need to be creative is a need 
to achieve a feeling of creation. My desire to create is a mediate 
desire. I believe that by creating I can achieve the feeling of crea- 
tion, and I desire that feeling. The psychological state model accur- 
ately describes alarge group of needs; the question that I have tried 
to raise is whether it is true for all needs. In particular, is it true 
for the need to make my family happy? 

In order to show that the psychological state model does not accur- 
ately describe my need to make my family happy, let us suppose that 
it does, and consider the results. On the psychological state model, 
my need to make my family happy is really aneed to achieve a certain 
feeling--a feeling of familial altruism, a feeling inall respects as if 
I have made my family happy. Thedesire to make my family happy is, 
on this model, a mediate desire: I believe that by making them happy, 
I can achieve the feeling of familial altruism, and I desire to achieve 
it. Thus, on the psychological state model, my need might be ful- 
filled even if my family never becomes happy, since it might be possi- 
ble to artificially achieve the feeling of familial altruism. 

Now, if the psychological state model is accurate, and if my desire 
to make my family happy really is a mediate desire, then as long as 
I fulfill the ultimate desire of achieving the feeling of altruism, it 
shouldn't matter to me whether the particular mediate desire to 
make my family happy is fulfilled or not. Given a choice between 
having the feeling of familial altruism artificially stimulated inme, 
and gaining the feeling by pleasing my family, there should be no ra- 
tional reason for choosing the latter over the former, if the psycho- 
logical state model is accurate. Or further, consider these alterna- 
tives: Either I can have the feeling of familial altruism artificially 
stimulated in me, and thus be certain that the ultimate desire will 
be fulfilled, or I can live in the real world where I have only a reason- 
able chance of making my family happy, and thus, only a reasonable 
chance of gaining the feeling of familial altruism. If the psychologi- 
cal state model is accurate, then the rational choice is the former, 
since in that case it is a sure bet that my need will be fulfilled, and 
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the rational person will choose in a way that will fulfill his ultimate 
desires--his needs, Certainly, Ido want the feeling of familial al- 
truism; the feeling is immensely pleasurable, But it is absurd to be 
forced into concluding that the rational choice for a person who has 
a need to make his family happy is the former. In this sort of case, 
even a slim chance in the real world is better than the perfect illu- 
sion. My need to make my family happy cannot be satisfied unless I 
really do make them happy. Thus, the desire to make my family 
happy is not just a mediate desire; it is an ultimate desire. But 
since it cannot be fulfilled by bringing about a certain psychological 
state in me, it cannot be fulfilled by a super pleasure helmet. 

Let us extend this reasoning to one of Davis's own cases. Consider 
the need for creativity. Davis maintains that if one feels as if he 
has created something of real value, and if he is made to believe that 
he has, then his need to be creative is fulfilled, 1 think that Davis 
is wrong. Suppose one is given the following alternatives: Either he 
can be guaranteed the feeling of creation and the requisite cognitive 
correlate, both by means of artificial stimulation, or he can have an 
even chance of achieving the feeling of creation and the belief that 
he has created. The choice is harder in this case, but there is no 
doubt that the latter is the rational choice. What that proves is 
that there is a connection between the need to be creative and the 
world beyond the individual. It is that sort of connection between 
needs and the real world that proves the super pleasure helmet to be 
a myth, 
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EXPERIENCE, AESTHETICS AND EDUCATION 
Richard J. Elliott 


This paper takes as its topic, experience, aesthetics and education. 
It offers this author two opportunities: (1) To rethink the nature of 
experience; and (2) to challenge him toward new learning. The central 
importance of this paper is to bring some reflective thought to the 
notions of experience, aesthetics, and education discussing both its 
theory and application. I am aware that educators ought to under- 
stand something about the nature of experience from some theoreti- 
cal point of view and probably, consciously or unconsciously, evolve a 
working application of experience to education. Hopefully, educators 
are aware of Dewey's conception of education that pupils have a genu- 
ine situation of experience and that there be continuous activity in 
which they are involved. However, knowledge of aesthetic experience 
ought to have definable implications both to the art teacher and to 
the teacher of nonaesthetic classes. 

I should immediately set limits to this paper. The philosophical 
speculations of reality, truth, and value claims are best described 
for my purpose as follows: 

(1) That the ontological status is a human status; 

(2) That the aesthetic issue as well as all other philosophical specu- 
lations reduce down to human experiential choice, 

These claims, individually or collectively considered, might have 
definable implications for education. Further, to set philosophical 
notions into seemingly bounded subjectivity does not mean that we 
cannot approach a discussion of aesthetic experience objectively. 
Aesthetic experience is too important from my point of view. 

I accept Susanne Langer's statement that art education is the edu- 
cation of feeling, and a society that neglects it, gives itself up to 
formless emotion.! After the decade of the sixties that statement 
takes on added significance for me. 

The format of this paper will be to discuss somewhat briefly ex- 
perience, and aesthetics, while commenting upon the educational 
implications under each broad area where I see it necessary, It should 
be stated that I do not consider experience and aesthetics as sepa- 
rate, mutually exclusive terms. Indeed, I am aware of the topic 
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under discussion--Aesthetic Experience and Education--and the seem- 
ing inappropriateness of separating these two terms, However, there 
are some comments that I wish to consider under aesthetics and the 
way some educational practices are funetioning that separating aes- 
thetics and experience seem tobe the best way to handle the dialogue. 


Experience and Education 

It is recognized, if not philosophically at least psychologically, 
that all experiences have developmental aspects. Development, by 
definition, entails change. There is a rhythmic pattern to any ex- 
perience when considered developmentally. It is my wish to discuss 
experience in two classifications: (1) Polarized and (2) Non-polarized. 
As operational definitions these terms applied to experience do not 
deny the developmental aspects of experience, but will help us look 
at the nature of experience somewhat differently. 

(1) Polarized experience: that experience which an individual ex- 
periences as an end in itself. No concern for future functional or 
pleasurable use is anticipated as part of the individual's experience 
at the time of experiencing. (Developmental aspects are present but 
incidental at the time of the experience. ) 

(2) Non-polarized experience: that experience which an individual 
experiences as anecessary ingredient for future kinds of experiences. 
Without undergoing these first experiences and individual's capacity 
for further experience is greatly reduced, 

Most of our educational activities are approached as non-polarized 
activities, though they need not be. Language arts, analytical, and 
social activities inthe curriculum are examples of non-polarized ac- 
tivities, It is assumed that the children who undergo these activities 
will undergo non-polarized experiences. The school provides these 
activities to give children necessary experiences that focus ondevel- 
opmental processes and future outcomes. The developmental pro- 
cesses and future outcomes of polarized activities are incidental to 
the activities. Play is an example of polarized activity. 

By observing children at play you will notice the intensely personal 
and involved activity of each child. No future outcome is expected by 
the child from the activity unless engendered within the play itself 
such as in acontest where a winner is expected. During play, children 
experience excitation, aspiration, and passion. At times the total 
emotional range is easily observable--enjoyment, pleasure, sadness, 
and despair, These feelings begin and end with play. 

It is my view that aesthetic experience is similar to play experi- 
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ence in their polarized characteristics. The aesthetic experience is 
enjoyed for itself without regard to future consideration. Inaesthetic 
experience, as non-polarized experiences are undergone, it is to that 
degree of non-polarization in the aesthetic experience which probably 
aborts full aesthetic experience. The spontaneous quality that is in 
aesthetic experience is similar to play. Future considerations tend 
to modify polarized experience, thereby limiting the emotional tone 
of the experience. 

If teachers wish to provide educational activities that will maximize 
aesthetic experiences of children, teachers will have to understand 
the nature of polarized experience. The teaching and evaluating pro- 
cedures might be quite different because of the private nature of 
each child's emotional tone. Too often, aesthetic activities are pre- 
sented with the objective that aesthetic taste comes about in late 
arrival of life. Teaching strategy and materials that accept this 
assumption ultimately deficiate the educative influence that we wish 
children to acquire for aesthetic awareness, Historically, this is 
the dialogue between the progressive and essentialist schools in edu- 
cational theory. 

The problems in teaching children to have aesthetic experience are 
subtle and difficult. They require of the teacher knowledge in differ- 
ing modes of aesthetic expression (where indeed does aesthetic form 
lie?), evaluating procedures which imply criteria (good, bad; right, 
wrong), and total culture awareness. This coupled with the other 
essential teaching knowledge and skill implies quite a comprehensive 
program for all teachers who wish to be considered teachers of any 
art experience. The following two observations were made by me in 
observing elementary schools. Permit me to state them for they 
will make some points about aesthetics as well as experience. 

During a music activity, the teacher played a recording twice. Dur- 
ing the second playback, each child was to draw what they felt when 
the music played. A very simple format, direct and easy to follow. 
Another activity involved primary students in a field trip observing 
nature. When they returned from the trip, the children were to draw 
what they saw andhow they felt. (This is something quite different. ) 

In the first instance the teacher was primarily concerned with 
music, yet a drawing skill was recuired to express feelings in music. 
Two distinct art forms were required in the activity, yet there is no 
equivalency in these art forms. At best, drawing would be an inade- 
quate modification of a music experience, as indeed, music would be 
an inadequate modification of a drawing experience. To say that the 
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teacher didnot understand the differences involved would be to miss 
the point. For, if the teacher asked each child to express, in words 
what their feelings were while listening to the music, this also would 
be an inadequate expression of their feelings. Switching modes of 
experience to express experience misses the point in the aesthetic 
experience, Whether one child draws creatively, or articulates crea- 
tively what he felt during the music cannot be compared. We cannot 
say that one child has had an aesthetic experience and the other child 
has not had an aesthetic experience. 

In a similar analysis, I suggest that trying to draw what you felt 
during a field trip likewise misses the point. It is difficult to ex- 
press direct polarized experiences after the fact or during the fact 
when differing modes are used. We essentially have to rethink ex- 
perience after undergoing the experience, and this is quite a different 
event for an individual. It modifies substantially all undergoing ex- 
periences. Logic and rationalism are required in rethinking processes 
whereas in aesthetic experience such processes might be quite irrele- 
vant. Iam not suggesting that because of the particular unique ex- 
perience that we have in art will forever escape us. I agree with 
Arnstine when he states that we never precisely capture any experi- 
ence in words, but we wish to modify it, reinstitute it, maintain it, 
or avoid it. . . or simply to understand it.2 This is quite different 
than trying to evaluate aesthetic experience. We as teachers must 
admit that we are dealing with subjectivity in experience, that we 
cannot put into words all feelings and thoughts that we have when we 
undergo an aesthetic experience, and recognizing this we should pro- 
ceed to other matters. Langer observed: 

Artists and art-lovers generally agree that artistic percep- 
tion is intuitive. It takes place, they would say, spontane- 
ously and immediately, without reasoning, without benefit of 
logic. Some would claim, furthermore, that a special power 
of intuition leads the art connoisseur toknowledge of an inner 
reality, which the philistine can never know. This knowledge, 
they say, comes through feeling, not thought; it is irrational; 
it is a metaphysical contact with the real.3 

All that has been stated has not aided in the solution of the prob- 
lems in teaching for children to undergo aesthetic experience, but 
raises more questions as to criteria, form, and possibly aesthetic 
tradition. Culture also must be considered. While I assumed that all 
philosophical speculations reduces down to experiential choice for an 
individual, it must be understood that an individual develops within a 
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culture and the cues within his experience are matched insome degree 
with new experiences for some sense of continuity and meaning. These 
problems will be discussed in the section--Aesthetics and Education. 


Aesthetics and Education 

We may begin with a standard definition of form; it refers 
to what are perceived to be ordered relations of the nonrepre- 
sentative elements or sensuous materials out of which a given 
stimulus or cue for experience is made. Two things about 
form immediately follow from this definition. First, form 
is not limited to what are defined as art objects; and second, 
form is not really in the object. . . rather, form is attrib- 
uted to an object by a viewer. (Arnstine, 4) 

This quotation gives us a tremendous clue into the nature of all 
experience as well as to aesthetic experience. Antecedent experiences 
that individuals have become critical to the way they perceive current 
stimulus whether aesthetic activities or non-aesthetic activities. 
We may discuss prior experiences within geographical locations and 
generational considerations. These are culture distinctions that make 
some difference in the aesthetic tradition. Westerners have diffi- 
culty with oriental music and art precisely at the cultural level. The 
metaphysical and aesthetic tradition of the occidental culture devel- 
oped differently, and the cues given within this culture that indi- 
viduals internalize are not matched immediately outside his culture. 
This is especially apparent in oriental music as well as the religious 
tradition of the orient that is not as transcendent as the western 
tradition. 

The easiest way to observe the generation gap is to observe the 
polarized experiences of adults and youth. The music that teenagers 
enjoy is not generally enjoyed by adults with the same emotive in- 
volvement. The cues in adult experience have been modified over a 
longer period, thus most adults probably will have to make an adjust- 
ment to enjoy the music of the younger generation. What is implied 
is that a child brings his experience to any activity, and the mean- 
ing, form, is in association with the stimulus perceived coupled with 
the cues found in a child's experience that match the stimulus, The 
feelings engendered from such amatchup might be reflected by many 
different kinds of emotional tone. Teachers must be cognizant of 
the fact that each child's perceptual framework differs to better 
adequately deal with each child's aesthetic experience. 

The problem of evaluation in aesthetics seems to me to be doubly 
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difficult for classroom teachers for two reasons: (1) Whether we 
can evaluate an art activity and an art experience? (2) Whether there 
is any agreement on the objective truth of art? 

In the first problem, you might ask whether we can evaluate an art 
activity and an art experience. Scheffler points out an interesting 
manner of justifying and holding responsible people for the moves 
they make,5 He cites a game of chess. We have a board, standard 
pieces, and rules that permit only certain moves. Rules define a sub- 
class of all moves. For a player to justify his or her move requires 
that he show that it belongs to a subclass of rules. This we can call 
relative justification and evaluate accordingly. However, the impor- 
tant consideration in aesthetics is whether any art form has defin- 
able rules. Let me illustrate, by leaving art for a moment and view- 
ing the polarized experience of play. 

In observing children at play, many times children will play and 
follow rules of games, but creatively in their play they go beyond the 
rules, It has been observed that when rules bound the play, in many 
instances children changed the rules. This ought not to be considered 
immoral, nor necessarily unjustified. There are otl. r conditions 
operating in a polarized experience. The creative aspect of aesthetic 
experience as with play is this evolutionary dimension of going beyond 
the rules. However, it must be stated that values in aesthetic prac- 
tices in our education as well as in non-aesthetic curriculum activi- 
ties appear to be justifiable in terms of American practices and the 
conformity to these practices which bound the creativity dimensions-- 
especially when used as criteria in evaluation. It is the use of good 
and bad, right and wrong, ethical notions, in the aesthetic activity 
that limit our teaching effectivity. Children appear to be trying to 
do the right thing when ethical considerations are applied to aesthetic 
activity, rather than trying to experience their aesthetic activity. 

In the second problem we are asked to consider the possibility of 
agreeing on whether there is any objective truth to any form. Morris 
Weitz raises the questions "Can art embody truth claims?"6 Pointing 
out the information that his painting is the work of Picasso is quite 
different than saying this painting is excellent. The first statement 
is, of course, referential, and true or false, depending upon whether 
or not the painting is Picasso. But, in the latter statement, we 
have togo on feeling. To be sure we might set up arbitrary guidelines 
in conformity to ethnic priorities--I'm sure political states have 
done this before. But this is a political decision and not an artistic 
one and a wrong use of culture as previously discussed, The truth in 
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Shakespeare's plays that are easily objective are those truths which 
are sustained in empirical references. His excellent treatment of 
human love is obvious to even the most casual reader, but Shake- 
speare's greatness doesn't lienecessarily in the truth claims but his 
almost magical ability as a writer. The truth claims might not be 
that important in aesthetics, 

In final comment, I wish to suggest that instructors in educational 
philosophy might find interesting research as well as intellectual 
speculation on some of the following problem areas: « 

1. Whether or not a single dimension is stressed in aesthetic 
educational offerings in public schools (external and other di- 
rected from self). 

2. Whether or not the aesthetic activities are too group oriented 
to offer private satisfaction and growth. 

3. Whether or not aesthetic activities in schools allow children 
to experience their full dimensions ranging from joy to des- 
pair, 

4, Whether or not the aesthetic activities inschool are formu- 
lated so that children can experience a dialogue with them- 

selves as their own existential meaning. 
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LESTER F. WARD AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 
James M. Benjamin 


In 1883, after fourteen years of obscure labor as a federal govern- 
ment employee, Lester F. Ward published his book, Dynamic Sociol- 
ogy. 1 Although a pioneer work, it was generally ignored at first and 
aroused public interest slowly. Generally overlooked in the history 
of education, however, is the influence of this work in preserving 
the concept of the common school. 

The book appeared at atime when the quality as well as the purpose 
of public education was widely questioned. In official reports, in 
books and in newspaper accounts, there was much evidence that all 
was not well with the public schools, Physicians complained that the 
school environment was physically and mentally unhealthy.2 Minis- 
ters and teachers charged that moral education was badly neglected. 3 

State officials were greatly concerned about problems of truancy, 
the shortage of qualified teachers, the lack of equipment and the 
absence of parental interest in the schools. 4 

Educational critics like Mary Abigail Dodge who wrote under the 
pseudonym of Gail Hamilton charged that 

a child may go through the whole course from primary 
to high school . . . and come out thoroughly illiterate... 
with neither brain nor nerve nor muscle braced for the battle 
of life. 5 

The schools were not, however, the only institution in the midst 
of controversy. Indeed much of the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was a period of conflict and controversy in religion, politics, 
business and industry. In anational climate of uncertainty, an Ameri- 
can society was evolving. The evolutionary process demanded answers 
to a host of questions. What was to be the place of the state, the 
church, the family and the individual in the new society? The answers 
to these questions were not easy to find. 

Particularly important to the future of the public schools was the 
religious ferment of the period, Religion was engaged in one of its 
recurrent conflicts between conservatism and liberalism and the re- 
sult was a considerable growth in denominational membership, In the 
decade of the 1880's, Protestant church membership increased by 
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two-thirds, § 

With this increase in the growth of Catholic church membership, 
Catholics began a renewed drive for public recognition and financial 
support for their parochial schools. The Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore in 1884 issued a Pastoral Letter which came out squarely 
for the establishment of parochial schools inevery parish whose cur- 
riculum would be of a quality comparable to that of the public schools.7 

The issuance of the instruction marked an intensive drive to expand 
the parochial school system. Nowhere was that drive more intensive 
than in Massachusetts. 

From the time of Horace Mann, most Americans, at least most 
Protestant Americans had held firmly to the belief that the common 
school was the cornerstone of the American Republic. But when ef- 
forts to expand the Catholic parochial school began the old arguments 
seemed inadequate. They no longer touched the American with quite 
the fervor that they had earlier. A positive rationale for the public 
school, after the initial thrusts of Mann, had failed to develop. 

Popular and professional publications of the period were filled with 
arguments for thecommon school but they usually took the form of 
attacks upon the Catholic schools. Perhaps typical of the long stand- 
ing attitude was that expressed by William Griffis. Writing in the 
Andover Review, Griffis insisted that the American common school 
was basically a defense against social snobbery, race prejudice and 
bigotry and monopoly in religion, 8 

Like Griffis, most whowrote about the common school argued that 
it defended against the "enemies" of America. They seemed unable 
to believe that it might stand for America. 

There seemed to be no one who could articulate a realistic basis 
for acommitment in the common school, Then, Lester Ward appeared 
on the scene. Ward devoted only a small portion of his work to edu- 
cation, some twenty-five pages, but what he said helped to change 
the course of thinking about the public school. 

There were, Ward pointed out, only three possible motives upon 
which an educational system might be founded. The first of these 
motives was that of the actual recipient--the student himself. But 
the recipient's motives could not be seriously considered, believed 
Ward, since they were generally the young. When one realistically 
considered the political and cultural customs of the age, the young 
had no real voice in the matter. 

The second motive was the wants and desires of the parent or 
guardian and that was a motive that had to be carefully appraised. 
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That motive had been advanced by the Catholic church and formed the 
basis of their parochial schools. When one considered the motives of 
the parents, Ward saw that the demand often did secure an adequate 
amount of education for the young. But, cautioned Ward, the supply 
of education would always correspond to the demand and no more edu- 
cation would ever be supplied than was demanded by the parents. It 
was evident, thought Ward, that those parents or guardians who did 
not desire education for their young would not have it. Those who 
desired it least would have least and each one would have about the 
amount for which he was willing to pay. That, of course, was the 
basic characteristic of all private education. 

More importantly, Ward believed that the variation in the demand 
was not only quantitative but qualitative. 

The third and only realistic motive for education, according to 
Ward, was the improvement of society by making better citizens. 
Since that was the case, a society would always desire most the edu- 
cation of those most needing to be educated. A manageable segment 
of society was the political state and thus the state had to provide 
the system of education. 

Ward argued forcefully that in the final analysis what society most 
needed was the distribution of the knowledge in its possession. The 
distribution of knowledge could not be entrusted to either the indi- 
vidual or the parent. A dynamic society, an expanding state, was in 
great need of an educational system common to all, established and 
maintained by the society. The state might tolerate a limited num- 
ber of private or parochial schools, but more than a few would con- 
stitute a genuine threat to the society and the state as well, ? 

Ward's ideas were not really new, But he succeeded in stating them 
in a way that educators and lay citizens alike could understand. For 
half a century the Protestant Americanhad insisted that the Republic 
rested upon the common school, But that had been an intuitive feel- 
ing. For the first time they were provided an understandable rationale. 

Ward's influence on educators was soon seen, Taking a cue from 
him, Reverend J.R. Duryea spoke to the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association in Boston in November of 1886. He argued that there 
was a distinction between a Commonwealth and the state. The Com- 
monwealth, Duryea explained, had its basis in the family and included 
all the people. On the other hand the state had its foundation in the 
voters and included only those who had legal responsibility. Thus it 
was the state's duty to act for the benefit of all people and to pro- 
tect the rights of the individual. "This," he concluded, "is the theory 
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of the public school by the state for the good of the whole Common- 
wealth, "10 

J. R. Kendrick, writing in the Forum somewhat later, argued that 
the basis for the common school was "that the state is warranted in 
doing whatever is essential to its own preservation and healthy ac- 
tivity, "11 

Henry Sabin, a public school superintendent in Clinton, Iowa, obvi- 
ously affected by some of Ward's rationale, examined the matter 
from a different point of view. Sabin saw that there would be cer- 
tain consequences if the state shared public revenues with private or 
parochial schools. Sabin pointed out that if this were done the state 
would still have to educate some children since there were parents 
who belonged to nodenomination or had no interest in education, Fur- 
ther the state would have to expend much effort in supervising the 
quality and quantity of education in the diverse schools that were 
bound to result. Echoing Ward, Sabin maintained. that the state could 
not possibly leave the education of the young to the family if it ex- 
pected to have an effective system of education. 12 

It remained, however, for the Journal of Education to put the 
matter squarely before educators. 

Education in childhood and youth is for manhood; the state 
has almost the sole interest in the manhood of the child, 
hence its right to insist that the education shall be for the 
benefit of the state in manhood, 13 

More important than Ward's obvious influence on educational wri- 
ters, however, was his evident influence on the thinking of John W. 
Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
The influence is readily seen in Dickinson's report of 1899. In that 
report, Dickinson set forth in some detail an "official" explanation 
of the relationship of the state to education. After carefully con- 
sidering the nature, origin and purpose of the state, he arrived at 
the conclusion that from its right to exist naturally followed its 
right to exercise supreme civil power, Thus anything that was neces- 
sary for the State's well being might rightfully be done. Specifically, 
the state might do those things which would be necessary to train 
every individual citizen into harmony with the constitution of the 
state. 

There were, Dickinson wrote, three conditions necessary to the 
formation and continued existence of a free state: (1) an intelligent 
people who had the independent power of knowing what human rights 
were, (2) a virtuous people who were ever ready to render to one an- 
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other what was justly due, and (3) a homogeneous people who were 
disposed to act together asa body. It therefore followed that the 
existence and prevalence of intelligence, virtue and a common sym- 
pathy among the people required a wise, faithful and universal appli- 
cation of the influences of a common education, 14 

Actually Dickinson had voiced a somewhat similar assessment in 
the preceding year and had been warmly praised for his efforts, s 

For Protestant Americans, at least, no longer could the wish of 
the family be the determining factor in education. The family's con- 
cept was tooselfish, tooshort sighted and lacked historical perspec- 
tive. Only the state stood far enough above the hustle and bustle of 
everyday life to enable it tospecify the education of the young with- 
out favor and without bias. An idea that occupied only a few pages 
in Ward's book had become state policy in public education. 

For all practical purposes the fifteen years following the publica- 
tion of Dynamic Sociology saw the issue of the parochial school settled 
in Massachusetts, The Catholic drive for public funds was thwarted. 
In no small way that was due to Lester F. Ward. 
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Malcom M. Provus, THE GRAND EXPERIMENT, ed. by Bonnie Hern- 
don (Berkeley: McCutchan Publishing Company, 1975). 


In 1984 George Orwell claimed that he who controls the present 
controls the past, and he who controls the past controls the future. 
The application of this logic to the highly vaunted educational] innova- 
tions of the late 1960's, most of which have quietly passed out of 
existence with hardly a wet eye in the profession, has produced a 
new kind of book, genre may be more proper, which seems to consti- 
tute what might be termed advocacy evaluation. This book is an 
excellent example of the art form. 

It is hard to cite the author for this. He was unfortunately killed 
in an accident while the book was in draft form and was unable to 
correct that which he may have wished to upon further reflection. 

However, he was a skilled writer and his presentation reads far 
better than much of the other currently available EPDA evaluations 
such as those of Career Opportunities. 

The advocacy evaluation has certain interesting earmarks, The 
programs are assumed to be successful. Only selected statistics 
are discussed, although the reader is overwhelmed with globs of 
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meaningless numbers. Members of the in-group which ran the pro- 
gram are always referred to ona familiar, first name basis. Pre- 
sumably such artificial comaraderie is to demonstrate their essen- 
tial reformist spirit challenging the entrenched bureaucracy. The 
fact that all are well paid members of some bureaucracy is a matter 
not to be stressed. Lastly, no real evidence is presented to demon- 
strate the assumption of success much less any to show how the 
same multi-million dollar investment could not have had a greater 
pay off if made in a different fashion. 

It further provides the reader with a number of fascinating in- 
sights into how some of these wonderous programs operated and why 
they were "so successful." The list of schools represented by the 
evaluators provide an interesting similarity to the institutions which 
received the grants. Alittle self serving could be imputed by a cynic. 

Thus too, it would seem that the basis for evaluation was not de- 
termined until the projects had been operating for a year (pp. 23 and 
27). Although the book strongly supports the idea of evaluation (p. 24), 
it concludes that TTT's demise took place when results were demanded 
rather than permitting vagueness and lack of structure (p.146). This 
rather odd conclusion seems to prove the advocacy position taken by 
the book. Vague successes do not generally seem to be too much in 
demand. 

Massive federal commitment to teacher education is over. If it 
ever returns it should learn some lessons from the EPDA era. This 
look could help as a sort of negative reinforcement. 


Martin W. Schoppmeyer 
University of Arkansas 


Keith W. Prichard and Thomas H. Buxton, CONCEPTS AND THEORIES 
IN SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION (Lincoln, Nebraska: Professional 
Educators Publications, Inc., 1973), 167 pages. $2.25. 


Concepts and Theories in Sociology of Education is, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, a good book. It is a good book because it is read- 
able, because it is sound sociologically, and because it is sound edu- 
cationally. It is good because it is neither too difficult for those 
having little background in sociology and/or education, nor is it too 
simple for those with broader acquaintances with the fields. 

Having used the work several times as a text, the reviewer is also 
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in a somewhat unique position of being able to say further that the 
book has a rather rare distinction of being a text that students like. 
(In this regard the reviewer is reminded of acolleague whose student 
evaluation of his course included a rather low rating of an item en- 
titled "Textbook Used in the Course." Interestingly, there was no 
text! ) 

One strength that Prichard and Buxton present is a clear and con- 
cise chapter entitled, "The History and Development of Sociology of 
Education." Through their treatment of definitions, principles, his- 
torical development, the present status of Sociology of Education, 
etc., the authors cover adequately as well as stimulate further in- 
vestigation. 

Likewise the chapters dealing with "Concepts of Culture and Their 
Relevance for Education," "Concepts of Social Stratification and 
Their Relevance for Education," and "Concepts of Status and Role of 
Relevance to Education" are characterized by general clearness, ex- 
cellent illustrations of concepts, and a readability not often found 
in texts. The balance of theory and "practice" found in these chap- 
ters is to be commended also. 

The final chapter, "Concepts of Personality and Sociology of Edu- 
cation" deals with the often overlooked relationships between psy- 
chology and sociology of education. Init, as in the other chapters, 
there is a fine blend of research with explanations and implications. 

The shortcomings of the book are few. There are occasional repe- 
titions, one or two colloquialisms, and rare instances where treat- 
ment of material was felt to be too brief. Perhaps the best recom- 
mendation for Prichard and Buxton's Concepts and Theories in Soci- 
ology of Education is that in the short time since its publication it 
now ranks as one of the most frequently used texts in courses deal- 
ing with sociology of education and/or educational sociology. 


W. Ross Palmer 
The University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa 


Paul Fussell, THE GREAT WAR AND MODERN MEMORY (New York 
and London: Oxford University Press, 1975), 363 pages, notes and 
index. $13.95. 


Everyone of us, as philosophers of education and as human beings, 
should read this book. It is the only book that I've read in recent 
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years that leads me to complete and extended praise. Why? Because 
it is an absorbing, enriching and entertaining experience, Because it 
is sheer delight--ebullient, exuberant, and uncompromising. 

Tobegin with, The Great War is a scholarly work that engages both 
the intellectual and emotional levels. It impacts the mind and gut, 
evoking the awful experience of War, and yet, at the same time, it 
is often so funny that I laughed out loud. 

When Fussell tells us how the soldiers in the trenches could be sure 
they would receive their cigarettes and cakes if their packages were 
stamped "Army Temperance Society Publications," and then turns 
around and discusses the "Principle of Threes"in literature and life, 
we can readily sense the range of his enterprise. 

He proves again and again that he is not only a fine researcher but 
a writer nonpareil. His skills are manifestly sharp and deep. While 
definitively describing the blood and mud of trench warfare, he inter- 
laces his language with cuts and quotes from other material in such 
a splendid way that he turns the whole exercise into a magnificent 
journey through the literary world of "the war to end all wars." In 
doing so, he walks us along the beauty-roads of nineteenth century 
idealism and well into the jagged rubble of modern skepticism. Poetry, 
myth, and narration are explored like caves and haunted houses. 

His meticulous discussion of ‘the literature before, during, and 
after "the Doughboy years" clarifies the germinal aspects of those 
ideas, postures, and feelings about our world which we have come to 
possess--or which have come to possess us. His concept of memory 
and that which causes the content of memory is magnificently devel- 
oped. His explanation of how and why many of us have realized the 
world as absurd, teetering in the cutting-edge of irony, is the most 
powerful and persuasive that I have discovered. He makes it quite 
clear that war is conceptual, a terrible game that any number can 
play. He shows how inventions and understandings, poetry or bullets, 
are impossible without previously known types and models, and that 
the imaginative leap to the new cannot be realized without them: 
Content-of-mind is all important to that leap. These themes are 
illustrated with detail, range, and sensitive humanity, covering a 
wide horizon of sources, with thorough analyses o< the contributions 
of Siegfried Sassoon, Robert Graves, Wilfred Owen, Edmund Blundenn, 
Anthony Burgess, and dozens of others. 

There are so many fine aspects of The Great War that it is diffi- 
cult to cover just afraction of them, but Fussell's diversity of per- 
ceptions, his poetic rendering of communication, his clarification of 
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mind-set, and his shaping of iconic forms are just a few that make 
every chapter continuously exciting and stimulating. Headings like 
"A Satire of Circumstance," "The Troglodyte World," "Oh What a 
Literary War," and "Persistence and Memory" are mere indicators 
of what awaits the reader of his richly rewarding book. It is all so 
right, so compassionate, so share-able! By guiding us into an under- 
standing of how we infused that first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury into the bloodstream of our lives, Fussell may have helped us 
survive this final quarter. For that notion, I thank him and highly 
recommend his The Great War and Modern Memory. 


‘Porter J. Crow 
Educational Consultant 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


Donald S,Seckinger, A PROBLEMS APPROACH TO FOUNDATIONS OF 
EDUCATION (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1975), 220 pages. 
Paperback, 


Dr. Seckinger has written an interesting and provocative book, It 


is aninterdisciplinary approach to the study of the social and cultural 
foundations of education, which is a departure from the traditional 
procedure, It is organized around selected socially significant prob- 
lems of the present, and, in each chapter, it proceeds by identifying 
these problems in their present cultural setting, and reaching into 
the past of each problem where there is need to clarify meaning or 
place it in proper historical perspective. Such an approach, it is 
claimed, makes the content more relevant, and more interesting to 
the student. 

His introductory chapter is especially interesting for in it he gives 
us an overview of the remainder of his book. It sets the pattern for 
what is to come, In it he defines culture, and discusses the nature 
and characteristics of culture in America and the changing world. 
According to this view, we live in an age of swift change, an age of 
discontinuity, an age of disorientation, and an age of crises. His 
basic premise is that our ideology and our technology are in conflict, 
and the problems and issues which he later discusses relate to this 
basic discontinuity. He also believes that man's choices and reflec- 
tive activities can resolve many of these discontinuities, and he 
writes of the possibility of the emergence of a new morality and a 
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new kind of education based on individual and social responsibility. 
Indeed, the first statement of his introductory chapter accents this 
responsibility: 
. . . Simply as human beings, living in the last quarter of the 
twentieth century, we are implicated in the human condition 
as it exists today. But, beyond this, as educators who seek 
tohumanize atechnocratic and self-destructive social order; 
we are responsible for what we are doing to others and for 
what we in turn, permit others todo tous. (p. 1) 
This places a great deal of responsibility upon the committed and 
dedicated teacher and citizen. 

Traditional courses in the foundations of education usually contain 
material or content relating to the history, philosophy and sociology 
of education, with some attention being paid to contemporary prac- 
tices. In recent years, the legal, political and economic aspects of 
education have become ¢mportant. Seckinger has done a good job or- 
ganizing this normally traditional content around problems. The 
problems with which he deals are: "Social Class and Social Mobility, " 
"Racism and Ethnicity," "Religious Diversity and Commonality, " 
"Sexism and Shifting Sex Roles," "Freedom and Responsibility of 
Selfhood," and "Social, Economic and Political Control." He has 
structured well the concepts in each of these chapters, using perti- 
nent and current examples, making them applicable to today's world. 
He rejects the "either/or" approach to problems and chooses to treat 
them in a "both/and" fashion, This is to convey the idea that discus- 
sions are always open. At the end of each chapter there are numer- 
ous kinds of alternatives that might serve as tentative solutions to 
problems. The author calls to the attention of the reader the fact 
that the problem of "Freedom and Responsibility of Selfhood," is a 
different kind of problem from those he has presented up to this 
point. The earlier problems were conditions which limited or ex- 
tended the external dimensions of freedom. He points out, however, 
that freedom has an inner or psychological, as well as an external or 
physical, dimension. It is that inner dimension that he discusses in 
this chapter. 

The last part of the book is especially interesting in that he exam- 
ines a number of cultural ideologies that have influenced American ~ 
education. They are presented in historical perspective showing how 
they come about as responses toneeds at particular times and places, 
and how they now function in the mainstream of culture, The author 
offers no final orthodoxy, and thus leaves it up to the individual to 
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make his choice of ideologies. He does, however, admit his prefer- 
ence in the preface of the book: 
Finally, all of the problems introduced here are interrelated. 
No single problem stands in isolation and no single philosophy 
predominates, although I lean in the end toward the common 
sense, cultural idealism, and moral sensitivity of persons 
such as John Dewey, A.S. Neill, and Martin Buber--all dis- 
tinct personalities but all pointing, in somewhat different 
ways, to still undiscovered truths. (p. VIII) 

This is a most readable book. The reviewer thinks that it would be 
a fine text, especially for undergraduates in the foundations of edu- 
cation program, but it might also be used as a text for graduate 
students who might be entering education for the first time. It 
offers opportunities for students to identify problems, to think in- 
telligently, to develop principles, and to test their beliefs in a theo- 
retical framework. It also contains much material for students and 
teachers interested in intercultural education. 


Leon W. Brownlee 
Memphis State University 
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